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THE  PRESIDENT'S  SALARY. 


Bung  It  Back  to  the  Old  Landmarks 


|  [From  *  re 
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Mi       I  '    oliU  U,  of 


in  IV'  ..I'l.  itl'-<  hnutio,  garden*,  ct-iiierva- 
w  ntitj  slaUns  ifrn  nil  fornUhed.  tod  kf  pt 
in  perfect  order,  in  all  tbelr  dotaila,  at 
the  public  MUtusja;  stowiinls,  door-keeper* 
and  a  bind  of  music  Tor  mil  public  recep- 
tion* are-  furnished  without  ft  dollar's  expeoie 
to  Uio  President.  All  the  furniture,  ear  pats, 
bedi>.  tables,  to  tbe  minutest  thine  which  con- 
venience or  luxury  ran  tfeair*,  aru  furnished 
by  the  government.  Tho  whole  establishment 
Is  also  warmed  and  lighted  throughout;  ail 
thiaatan  expenso  to  tho  public"  troasury  of 
$00,000  or  $70,000. 

But  you  ask  me,  what,  then,  doe*  the  Pres- 
ident pay  out  of  bis  salary  ? 

He  pay*  his  conki,  the  wailere  upon  his 
table,  tbe  driver  of  his  carriage  and  tho  ser- 
vant* who  watt  upon  bta  family  and  hie  guests ; 
he  pay*  for  what  In  eaten  and  drank  at  hie 
table.  By  custom.  It  Is  expected  of  the 'res- 
ident to  give  several  State  dinners;  and  in 
tho  course  of  (he  jear  to  entertain  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  Judges  of  Courts,  the 
foreign  ministers,  his  cabinet,  and  occswkm- 
ally  distinguished  strangers— In  all  probably 


cost  f  10  for  each  person,  f  5.000  would  cover 
that  expense.  Of  tho  $20,000  remaining, 
$10,000  ought  to  pay  his  other  family  expanses. 
That  would  leave  nim  $10,000  per  annum 
dear.  Now,  what  docs  experience  show? 
Let  me  state  soma  Instances  : 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  {and  while  Mrs. 
Polk,  that  accomplished  lady,  was  In  tbe 
White  House  it  never  was  more  popular,) 
sared  about  $40,000  out  of  four  years'  salaries 
—about  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Pierce  did  the  same,  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  nearly  tht  same.  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
elected  President,  was  worth  about  $30,000 ; 
and  his  estate  upon  his  death,  was  about 
$75,000.  It  must  be  bom  in  mind,  too,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  his  salary  in  green- 
backs, when  they  were  not  worth  over  sixty 
cents  in  gold,  and  whoit ,  prices  wore  the 
highest- 
Mr.  Johnson  saved  from  his  salary  in  three 
years  and  a  half,  $20,000  or  $30,000-  a.od  that, 
too  when  greenbacks  were  still  at  a  discount 
of  twenty-five  per  oent.  And,  It  roust  not  be 
forgotten,  none  of  these  Presidents  aver  ac- 
cepted presents.  Mr.  Johnson  refused  the 
present  of  a  carriage.  "Whatever  may  ho 
said  In  criticism  of  Mr,  Johnson's  nubile 
course,  all  parlies  agree  that  the  White 
House  was  sever  more  gracefully  kept  and 

J  (resided  over  tn»n  by  hhs  daughter — :i  pof- 
oct  lady  and  a  model  of  a  'Republican  mis- 
tress of  the  White  Houso.  Let  me  tell  you 
«  fact  which  has  never  been  published,  hut 
which  I  had  from  the  lady'u  own,  lips. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave,  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  Administration,  the  slesf- 
nrJ  of  the  house  took  an  Inventory,  and  found 
that  not  one  article  ol  furniture  wm  missing 
or  broken :  not  a  ahoet,  towel  or  napkin  was 
lost ;  and  the  bouse  was  la  perfect  order  from 
top  to  bottom.  She  told  me  another  fact, 
which  I  know  '.he  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
farmers  ol  Wisconsin  will  be  glad  to  hoar. 
When  sho  want  iuto  the  Whito  Flnuse  "ho 
purchased  two  excellent  cows.  From  the 
milk  ot  these  cows  aha  made  all  the  batten 
used,  til  the  cream,  and  made  all  the  Ice- 
cream used  In  tho  President's  family  during 
the  term.  When  she  went  home  she  shipped 
these  cows  to  Tennessee,  Is  it  any  wonder, 
ladles,  that  Mrs.  Patterson  received  the  first 
premium   on  butter   at  their  late  fair  last 
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A    NEW    ANECDOTK    OF    LINCOLN.   I 


The  Way  lie  Found  Keliel  When   De- 
presgert.  l^SO 

[From  Harrier's  for  October.]*    °    I 

The  flifut  ol  legal  ii-iMur  hud  been  won, 
ana  won  on  Che  ground  stutod  iiy  Thudtieus 
Sievens  lu  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
speech:  "This  bill  is  a  uiousuiv  of  necessity, 
not  of  choice."  The  act  hud  been  passed 
and  approved.  We  could  Issue  $15u,uuu,00u 
in  currency  at  once;  Sou.uou.uOo  would  pay 
the  demand  notes,  leaving  410u,00u,ouu  to 
pay  our  soldiers  und  carry  on  the  war  for 
some  montus  to  come. 

We  hud  uloO  gained  our  Ui'st  military  suc- 
cess. Grant  hau  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
Lionelson,  und  Was  pushing  tor  Nashville. 
The  clouds  seemed  to  bo  breaking  uv>uy,  and 
the  future  to  look  mure   hopeful. 

1  was,  llieroiore,  surprised  wi.on,  one  afi- 
ernooii  late  in  February,  ihU-;,  President 
Lincoln  entered  the  Legator's  room  with  as 
sad  a  look  as  fovei'  saw  upon  his  Careworn 
face.  He  dropped  wearily  Into  a  seat  he  bad 
previously  chosen,  uud,  after  a  short  al- 
ienee,  exclaimed: 

"What  huve  you  to  suy  about  this  legal 
tender  act?  Here  is  a  committee  of  Brent 
financiers  from  the  groat  cities  who  say 
tnat,  by  approving  Mils  act,  I  have  wrecked  - 
the  country.  Tuey  Know  all  about  It— or 
tney  are  mistaken-" 

••'You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind, "  I 
said.  "The  time  tor  argument  nus  passed. 
Legal  tender  Is  Inevitable.  The  gentlemen 
you  mention  huve  made  it  a  necessity.  The 
people  would  take  our  notes  without  the 
legal  lender  clause.  The  banks  and  the 
copperheads  will  not.  We  can  not  risk  the 
Country  lu  their  hands.  You  have  followed 
your  own  aootl  judgment  lu  6lgnlnK  the  act. 
The  people  will  sustain  you  and  Secretary 
Chase  una  Oougress." 

••I  do  not  see  that  I  am  exclusively  re- 
sponsible," he  continued.  "I  say  to  these 
gentlemen,  'Go  to  Secretary  Cha->e;  he  Is 
inauugtng  the  nuance.'  They  persist,  and 
have  argued  me  almost  blind.  I  am  worse 
oft  than  St.  Paul,  lie  was  In  a  strait  be- 
twixt two.  I  am  in  a  straight  betwixt 
twenty,  and  they  are  bankers  aud  hnun- 
clers." 

"You  are  right  In  signing  the  act,"  I  said; 
"that  point  has  passed  debate." 

"Now,  that  Is  just  where  my  mind  Is 
troubled,"  he  continued.  "We  owe  a  lot  of 
money  wnich  we  can  not  pay;  we  have  got 
to  run  in  aebt  still  deeper.  Our  creditors 
think  we  are  houest  auu  will  pay  lu  the  fut- 
ure. '  They  will  take  our  notes,  but  they 
want  small  notes  winch  they  can  use  among 
themselves.  80  rar  I  see  no  objection,  but  I 
do  uot  like  to  say  to  a  creditor  you  shall  ac- 
cept In  payment  of  your  debt  something 
that  was  uot  money  wneu  It  was  contract- 
ed. That  doesn't  seem  honest,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Constitution  sanctions  dishon- 
esty." 

"No  more  do  I,"  I  replied.  "I  do  not 
claim  that  legal  tender  can  be  upheld  as  au 
abstract  right  under  the  Constitution.  But 
self-preservation  Is  a  right  higher  than  the 
Constitution.  We  are  warranted  lu  making 
any  sacrifice  or  property  or  political  right 
to  save  the  Union.  Golu  and  sliver  are  be- 
yond our  reach;  our  soldiers  must  b»  paid 
and  fed  und  clothed.  We  can  Issue  Treas- 
ury notes  and  circulate  them  as  currency. 
It  Is  right  and  honest  that  we  should  give 
them  the  quality  ot  legal  tender,  provided 
we  return  to  specie  as  soon  as  tue  necessity 
has  passed.  1  have  watched  the  debates  in 
Congress.  1  have  reaa  the  opinion  or  your 
Attorney  General.  There  are  those  who 
hint  and  suggest  that  legal  tender  Is  pro- 
vided Tor  In  the  Constitution.  1  have  read 
no  speech  In  which  that  right  Is  broadly 
asserted.  »I  believe  It  safer  to  defend  our 
position  on  the  ground  ot  necessity." 

"1  understand  that  Is  Chase's  ground, 
1  though  lie  does  not  put  it  so  strongly.  We 
sh  II  see.  We  will  wait  to  hear  from  the 
jcpun^ry  districts,  from  the  ooopie." 
',  ,tte"a«ulu  relapsed  into  silence,  which  I 
did  not  Interrupt.  Than  he  said:  "When 
the  old  monks  had  tired  themselves  out  in 
fUh.lnu  the  devil,  did  they  not  have  pinces 
to  which  they  retired  for  rest,  which  were 
called  retreats?" 

"They  did,"  I  answered,  "though  I  un- 
derstand they  were  lor  spiritual  rather  than 
bodliy  recuperation." 

"I  think  of  making  this  office  one  of  my 
retreats,"  ho  said.  "It  Is  so  quiet  aud  rest- 
ful here.    Do  you  never  get  discouraged?" 

"1  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you,"  I  said. 
Ignoring  his  question.  "I  only  wlsn  I  could 
say  of  It  as  Fatlior  Prout  sang  of  the 
•Groves  ot  Blarney,' 

There's  gravel  walks  there  for  speculation, 
Aud  conversation  in  sweet  bolilinlo.  " 

"Tell  me  more  of  that  ballad,"  he  ex- 
claimed, cheerily.  "1  like  Its  Jlugle.  What 
an  Irish  conceit  that  is— 'conversation  In 
sweet  solitude I'  " 

"I  fear  I  can  not.  I  must  send  you  the 
book.     1  only  remember  : 

There's  statuos  gracing  this  noble  nlaoe  iu, 
All  ueatueu  goUdesrtus  to  fair. 


"I  must  have  that  book  to-night,"  he 
Bald.  "A  good  lrlsu  bull  Is  medicine  for  the 
blues." 

llo  loft  the  office  actually  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  illusion  laug.il.  lie  sent  for  the  book 
— .1  copy  of  CrOftOn  Cromer's  "1'ooular  Oungs 
ot  Ireland."  It  Is  beiore  me  now;  priceless 
almost,  when  1  remember  that  It  once  gave 
Abraham  Llncolu  some  p.oasure,  some 
respite  from  ins  caros. 

Tuls  story  muy  possibly  be  regurdud  as 
trivial,  but  it  tends  to  show  with  what  in- 
tense earnestness  (he  Presldeat  bore  his 
grave  responsibilities,  aud  that  he  seized 
upon  an  amusing  story  or  volume  because 
It  diverted  him  for  tno  moment,  and 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  nis  ca- 
pacity lor  his  gvavor  duties.  I  think  It  tends 
also  tolliustra  e  the  simple  honesty  of  uls 
mind.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  preserved  10 
the  republic  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion ol  legal  tender  would  have  been  carried 
in  10  ilia  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  weight  of  his  influence,  never  so  power- 
ful as  on  the  uay  or  uls  death,  would  have 
been  tin  own  in  favor  of  .commencing  me 
retirement  of  the  legal  tender  notes  ut  the 
close  of  the  war,  uud  the  return  to  a  specie 
payment  at  the  earliest  date  consistent  with 
prudence  aud  discretion. 
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LINCOLN  AND  MONEY. 


Els  Trials  Oyer  the  Issue  of  Greenback 

Notes— His  Love, for  an 

y  $",     Irish  Poet    /&$& 

I,  B.  Chinendor,  Describes  gome  of  the 

Iron  bleu  of  Congreee  In  Furntsii . 

tan    Heady   Money    Darlns 

the  War-Why  Green- 

bacKs  are  Afloat. 


t  From  "Few  Moneys  of  Lincoln's  Administra- 
tion," bu  h.  a.  Crittenden,  in  Harpers  Majazine, 
for  Oetvler. 

The  tight  of  legal  tender  had  been  won, 
and  won  on  the  ground  stated  by  Thaddeua 
Stevens  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
speech:  "This  bill  Is  a  measure  of  necessity, 
not  of  choice."  The  act  had  been  passed 
and  approved.  We  could  Issue  8150,000,000 
In  currency  at  once,  850,000,000  would  pay 
the  demand  notes,  leaving  8100,000,000  to 
pay  our  soldiers  aud  carry  on  the  war  for 
some  months  to  come. 

We  had  also  gained  our  first  military  suc- 
cess. Giant  Lad  captured  Forts  Henry  aud 
Donaldson,  and  was  pushing  for  Nashville. 
The  clouds  seemed  to  be  breaking  away  and 
the  future  looked  more  hopeful. 

1  was  therefore  surprised  when  one  after- 
noon late  In  February  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln entered  the  register's  room  with  as  sad 
a  look  as  I  ever  saw  upon  his  careworn  face. 
Be  dropped  wearily  into  a  seat  he  had  pre- 
viously chosen,  and  after  a  short  silence, 
exclaimed : 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  this  legal 
tender  act?  Here  is  a  committee  of  great 
financiers  from  the  great  cities  who  say  that, 
by  approving  this  act,  I  have  wrecked  the 
country.  They  know  all  about  it— or  they 
are  mistaken." 

"You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I 
Bald.  "The  time  for  argument  has  passed. 
Legal  tender  la  inevitable.  The  gentlemen 
yon  mention  have  made  it  a  necessity.  The 
people  would  take  our  notes  without  the 
legal  tender  clause,  The  banks  and  the 
copper-heads  will  not.  We  cannot  risk  the 
country  in  their  hands.  You  have  followed 
your  own  good  judgment  In  signing  the  act. 
The  people  will  sustain  you  and  Secretary 
Chase  and  congress." 

"1  do  not  see  that  I  am  exclusively  re- 
sponsible," he  continued.  "I  say  to  these 
gentlemen,  'Go  to  Secretary  Chase  ;  he  is 
managing  the  finances.'  They  pewlst  and 
have  argued  me  almost  blind.  I  am  worse 
off  than  St.  Paul.  He  was  in  a  strait  be- 
twixt two.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  twenty 
and  they  are  bankers  and  financiers." 

"You  are  right  In  signing  the  ant,"  I 
Bald  ;  "that  point  has  passed  debate." 

"Now  that  is  just  where  ray  mind  is 
troubled,"  he  continued.  We  owe  a  lot  of 
money  which  we  cannot  pay  ;  we  hav^  got 
to  run  in  debt  still  deeper.  Our  creditor* 
think  wo  f.re  honest  and  will  pay  in  the 
futuie.  They  will  take  our  notes,  but  they 
want  small  notes  which  they  can  u-e  anion* 
themselves.  So  far  1  see  no  objection,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  say  to  a  creditor  you  shall 
accept  in  payment  of  your  debt  something 
that  web  cot  money  when  It  was  contracted. 
That  doesn't  seem  honest,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  constitution  sanctions  dis- 
honesty." 

"No  more  do  I,""  I  replied.  "I.  do  not 
claim  that  legal  tender  i  an  b.i  uphald  as  in 
abstract  right  under  thp  constitution.  Bat 
Belf  preservation  is  a  right  higher  than  the 
constitution.  We  are  warranted  In  making 
B»y  sacrifice  of  property  or  political  right  to 
Bave  the  uulon.  Gold  and  sliver  are  be - 
jond  our  reach ;  our  soldiers  must  be  paid 
and  fed  and  clothed.  We  can  Issue  treas- 
ury notes  and  circulate  them  as  currency. 
It  Is  right  and  honest  that  we  should  give 
thfm  the  finality  nf  legal  tender,  provided 
''i  i.  j  .*.o..j  .... .,..  ij  us  iho  nacauity 
baa  pi       i.    i  have  watched  the  debates  iu 


congress.  I  have  read  the  opinions  of  your 
attorney  general.  There  are  those  who 
hint  and  suggest  that  legal  tender  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution.  I  hive  read 
no  speech  In  which  that  right  is  broadly  as- 
serted. I  believe  it  safer  to  defend  our  po 
sltion  on  the  ground  of  necessity." 

"I  understand  that  is  Chase's  ground, 
though  he  does  not  put  it  so  strongly.  We 
shall  see.  We  will  wait  to  hear  from  the 
country  districts,  from  the  people." 

He  again  relapsed  into  silence,  which  I 
did  not  interrupt.  Then  he  said.  "When 
the  old  monks  had  tired  themselves  out  in 
fighting  the  devil,  did  they  not  have  places 
to  which  they  retired  for  rest,  which  were 
called  retreats?" 

"They  did,"  I  answered ;  "though  I  un- 
derstand they  were  for  spiritual  ratuer  than 
bodily  recuperation." 

"I  think  of  making  this  office  one  of  my 
retreats,"  he  said,  "it  Is  so  quiet  and  rest- 
ful here.  Do  you  never  get  discouraged?" 
"I  shall  be  delighted  to  bave  von,"  I 
said,  ignoring  his  question.  "I  only  wish 
I  could  say  of  it,  as  Father  Prout  sang  of 
the  Groves  of  Blarney  : 
There's  gravel  walks  there  for  speculation, 

And  conversation  In  sweet  solitude. 
"Tell   me  more  of  that  ballad,"  he  ex- 
claimed, cheerily.    "I  like  its  jingle.  What 
an  Irish  conceit  that  is— 'conversation  in 
sueet  solitude.'" 

"I  fear  I  cannot.    I  must  send  you  the 
book.    I  only  remember : 
There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  In, 

All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair, 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch  and  Nlcodaymus, 

A-standlng  naked  In  the  open  air. 
"I  must  have  that  book  to-nlgbt,"  he  said. 
"A  good  Irish  bull  Is  medicine  for  the  blue." 
He  left  the  office  actually  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  musical  laugh.  He  sent  for  the 
book — a  copy  of  Crofton  Croker's  Popular 
Sonrjs  of  Ireland.  It  is  before  menow; 
priceless  almost,  when  I  remember  that  it 
once  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  some  pleasure, 
some  respite  from  his  cares. 

This  story  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
trivial,  but  it  tends  to  show  with  what  in- 
tense earnestness  the  president  bore  his 
grave  responsibilities,  and  that  he  seized 
upon  an  amusing  story  or  volume  because 
It  diverted  him  for  the  moment,  and 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  his  ca- 
pacity for  his  graver  duties.  I  think  it 
tends  also  to  illustrate  the  simple  honesty 
of  his  mind.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  pre- 
served to  the  republic  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  question  of  legal  tender  would  have 
been  carried  into  the  supreme  conic  of  the 
United  States.  The  weight  of  his  influence, 
never  so  powerful  as  on  the  day  of  his 
deatb.  would  have  been  thrown  In  favor  of 
commencing  the  retirement  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
ibe  return  to  a  specie  basis  at  the  earlies!; 
date  consistent  with  prudence  and  discre- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  Secretary  Chase  at  the  heid  of 
the  treasury.  Republics  are  fortunate 
which  in  periods  of  financial  difficulty  are 
able  to  pec  ure  the  services  of  6uca  men  as 
Sain  on  P.  Chase  and  Hugh  McCuIloch.  We 
bad,  by  the  bullet  of  the  assasslu,  lost  the 
potential  personality  of  Abriuam  Lincoln. 
His  secretary,  McCuIloch,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  legal-tender  legislation,  as  soon  as 
the  LecebSltyhad  parsed  turnel  h'.s  energies 
toward  a  return  to  a  sound  speole  basis,  and 
»  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  as  the 
drst  and  proper  step  toward  that  desirable 
noal.  The  national  debt  had  then  reached 
tfe  gigantic  amount  of  more  than  82.S00,- 
f  00,000.  To  form  an  accurate  jud^uie  it  of 
the  progress  of  which  the  republic  was 
capable  when  it  was  relieved  of  the  incubus 
of  slavery  and  permitted  to  expand 
under  the  Influences  of  peace;  to 
preserve  the  national  credit;  to 
provide  for  and  pay  the  debt  due 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  crushed 
the  rebellion ;  and  promptly,  without  delay, 
to  lay  out  and  enter  upon  the  shortest  safe 
road  to  specie  payment — required  not  only 
a  man  able  to  comprehend  the  financial  sit- 
uation, but  who  bad  the  boldness  and  cour- 


age to  act  upon  his  convictions.  They  hare 
an  expression  on  the  Pacific  coast  which 
conveys  a  world  of  meaning.  They  say  of 
a  man  who  has  shown  great  abilities  where 
ever  he  has  been  placed  that  he  is  a 
"scopy"  man.  Secretary  McCuIloch  was 
evidently  a  "scopy"  man.  In  his  ficat  re- 
port to  congress  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1865,  he  declared  in 
plain  terms  that  the  legal  tender  acts  were 
war  measures,  passed  in  a  great  emergency ; 
that  they  should  be  regarded  only  as  tempo- 
rary ;  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in  force 
a  day  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard,  and  that  the  work  of 
retiring  the  greenbacks  which  had  been 
Issued  should  be  commenced  without  delay 
and  carefully  and  persistently  continued 
until  all  were  retired.  Such  words  were 
powerful  because  of  their  sense  and  justice. 
By  the  act  of  April  12,  1802,  congress 
authorized  the  secretary  to  commence  the 
withdrawal  of  the  giembocks  from  clrcula- 
tlon-to  retire  810,000,000  within  six  months 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  thereafter 
to  continue  the  process  at  the  rate  of  84,000,- 
000  per  month.  The  unanimity  with  which 
the  secretary's  policy  was  supported  was 
shown  by  the  vote  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  passage  of  this  act.  There 
were  144  votes  in  the  affirmative  and  only  6 
in  opposition. 

Secretary  McCuIloch  immediately  insti- 
tuted the  process  of  retirement,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  quiet  and  eminent  discretion. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1866  he  had  reduced 
the  greenbacks  outstanding  from  8425,000,- 
000  to  8380,000,000,  and  was  proceeding 
quietly  to  continue  the  process  at  the  rate 
of  84,000,000  per  month. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere.    A  multitude  of  im- 
pecunious patriots  scattered  over  the  north 
and  west  discovered  that  they  were  being 
oppressed   and  afflicted  beyond  endurance 
by  the  contraction  of  the  currency.    They 
made  this  country  resound  with  their  moan- 
ings  of  distress.     The  speculators  of  the 
"bull"  party  joined  in  the  cry.     Together 
they  organized  a  political  party  called  the 
Greenback  party.     It  attracted  the  same 
class  of  recruits  that  went  down  to  David  in 
the  cave  of  Aduliam.    Every  one  that  was 
in  distress  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt 
and  every  one  that  was  discontented  joined 
the  party,  and  began  to  cry  out  with  a  loud 
voice  against  contraction,  against  the  dread- 
ful tyranny  of  Secretary  McCuIloch.    Then 
it  was  that  the  republic  wanted  Abraham 
Lincoln.     Had  he  been  alive  to  support  his 
secretary  there  would  have  been  no  such 
week  yielding  to  noisy  clamor  as  then  oc- 
curred.     That  tower    aud    stronghold    no 
longer  existed.    The  secretary  continued  his 
wo ik  until  he   had  reduced  the  volume  of 
tbe  greenbacks   to  8356,000,000,  when,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1863,  congress  suspend- 
ed furtter  reduction.    The  amount  In  circn- 
latioi'  has  since  been  subjected  to  soma  vari- 
ation, in  1875  rising  as  high  as  8382,000,000, 
aud  in  1879  being  reduced  below  5347,000,- 
coo.    But  It  Is  accurate  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  say  that  since  the  suspen- 
sion la  1808.   a   term  of   more  than  twenty- 
two  j  ears  of  profound  peace,  the  amount  of 
legal  tender  notes  In  circulation  has  been 
8356,000,000. 

If  the  republic  shall  again  be  Involved  in 
war  there  are  mrny  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  currency  issues  here  briefly  described 
which  will  be  useful  to  its  financial  minister. 
Secretary  Chase  had  no  experience  of  the 
past  for  his  guide.  The  continental  cur- 
rency of  the  Bevolution  was  made  a  legal 
tender  by  state  laws  only.  His  judgment 
devised,  congress  authorized,  and  the  people 
loyally  accepted  the  novelties  in  currency  to 
which  this  article  refers.  In  his  financial 
policy  he  had  the  confidence  and  the  support 
of  President  Lincoln.  His  policy  was  criti- 
cised ;  in  one  or  two  respects  It  may  have 
been  erroneous.    But  he  was   a   statesman 


and  a  great  financier.  He  was  'stationed  at 
the  weakest  point  in  the  national  defenses, 
where  defeat  or  retreat  would  have  bean 
rnln.  He  preserved  the  credit  of  ttio  repub- 
lic;  t  e  was  supported  by  a  patriotic  people ; 
and  by  bis  administration  of  the  treasury  he 
fairly  earnek  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 


f 
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It    Heitmliutes    Lincoln. 

"I  must  be  excus^^Mfe^a^:' Inglori- 
ous, but  the  present  owes  its  duty  to  the 
future. 

"Lincoln  foresaw  the  danger.  His 
warnings  indicated  that  his  great  heart 
throbbed  with  anxiety  for  his  country. 
Not  Ions  before  his  tragic  death  he  said: 
'As  a  result  of  the  war  corporations  have 
been  enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption 
will  follow,  the  money  power  of  the  coun- 
try will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by 
playing  on  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
until  all  wealth  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands  and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  Be- 
fore God  I  fear  more  for  my  country  now 
than  when  in  the  midst  of  the  Avar.' 

"There  was  peculiar  significance  in  the 
expression,  'Will  endeavor  to  prolong  its 
reign.'  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
country  was  almost  without  money.  The 
pay  of  the  war  expenses  must,  of  course, 
be  the  credit  of  the  nation.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  house.  He  was 
a  banker  and  a  lawyer.  He  thoroughly 
understood  his  business  and  he  was  hon- 
est. Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Spaulding,  an- 
other banker,  drew  up  a  bill  for  &  na- 
tional currency  and  for  an  issue  of  bonds 
to  be  kept  on  sale.  This  bill  would  have, 
for  twenty  years,  prevented  Wall-st.  from 
robbing  the  government  and  nobody  knew 
it  better  than  the  Wall-st.  bankers.  They 
organized  and  rushed  to  Washington.  1 
wish  1.  could  give  you  in  detail,  but  time 
and  strengih  will  not  permit,  the  requests 
made  by  that  association  of  bankers  for 
changes  in  that  proposed  law.  The  char- 
acter of  the  modifications  requested  is 
fully  indicated  in  the  indignant  exclama- 
tion of  Mr.  Stevens:  'Was  ever  before 
such  a  machine  got  up  for  swindling  rhe 
government  and  making  the  fortunes  of 
the  gold  bullionists  in  one  year?' 

"The  house  refused  to  listen  to  the 
bankers  and  passed  the  bill  as  it  was  pre- 
pared. The  Bankers'  association  in  hot 
haste  followed  the  bill  to  the  senate.  Bet 
me  tell  you  the  sad  story  in  a  few  words, 
quoted  from  a  si>eech  of  Mr.  Stevens  in 
the  house,   made   on   Feb.   20,   \Wi. 

"  'A  doleful  sound  came  from  the  cav- 
erns  of   the      bullion      brokers     and     the 

]  salons  of  associated  banks.  Their  cash- 
iers and  agents  were  soon  on  the  ground 
and  persuaded  the  senate,   with  little  de- 

i  liberation,  to  mangle  and  destroy  what  it 

i  had  cost  the  house  months  to  digest,  con- 

I  aider  and  taau.' 

"The  nation  was  i:i  dire  extremity.  Our 

!  people,   in   or  out   ot   public   life,    had   not 

j  been  studying  finance.  These  selfish,  un- 
patriotic gold  cormorants,  by  their  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  held  their  knives  at 
the   throat  of   the  nation    and  demanded 

I  gold  as  the  price  of  its  life. 

"Mr.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference.  Judge  Kelly  told 
the  story  of  his  return  to  the  house  after 
the  last  meeting'  of  that  committee. 

"I  remember  the  grand  old  commoner, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  cane 
under  his  arm,  when  tie  returned  to  the 
house  from  the  final  conference,  shedding 
bitter  tears  over  the  result.  'Yes,'  he 
said,  'we  have  had  to  yield.  We  did  not 
yield  until  we  found  the  country  must 
bo  lost  or  the  banks  be  gratified,  and  we 
have  sought  to  save  the  country  in  spite 
of  the  cupidity  of  its  wealthiest  citi- 
zens.' 

"This  will  serva  as  a  glimpse  into  the 
inside* history.  it  was  the  conduct  ot 
the  New  York  banks,  to  which  Bincoln 
referred  when  he  said:  'The  money 
power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to 
prolong  its  reign  by  playing  on  the  prej- 
udices  of   the   people.' 

'  For  thirty  yeais  the  vlay  upon  prej- 
udice, of  which  Bincoln  spoke,  lias  been 
going  on.  The  public  had  looked  on, 
with  almost  indifference,  at  the  tre- 
mendous games  of   the  great  syndicates, 


.nd  has  had  no  realizing' sens^^f  what 
is  meant  to  the  nation  or  to  Individuals. 
Here  and  there  a  warning  voice  was 
raised  that  was  either  silenced  by  the  cry 
of  'crank,'  or  made  the  subject  of  merri- 
ment until  a  thoughtless  public  disregard- 
ed it.  Now  and  then  in  congress  a  mem- 
ber, with  more  industry  than  his  fellows, 
looked  into  the  matter,  and,  with  more 
courage,  attempted  to  arouse  that  heed- 
less body.  No  difference  how  profound 
the  investigation,  or  startling  his  state- 
ment of  facts  and  figures,  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  rattling  bombardments  of 
newspaper  ridicule.  Speeches  evidenc- 
ing the  greatest  learning,  the  most  pro- 
found study,  the  deepest  insight,  and  the 
most  caieful  preparation,  were  character- 
ized as  foolishness,  and  the  speakers  be- 
rated for  a  useless  consumption  of  legis- 
lative time.  The  people,  kept  in  ignor- 
ance, have  many  times,  in  confusion,  been 
made  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
gamblers  in  the  nation's  blood.  Producers 
realized  that  they  were  being  robbed,  but 
how  and  by  whom  they  were  not  certain, 
Baborers  realized  that  they  were  being 
wounded  in  the  back,  turned  helplessly 
here  and  there,  not  able  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe.  Cunning-  manipulators, 
with  hands  elbow  deep  in  their  neigh- 
bors' pockets,  read  the  voters  lectures  on 
business  honesty.  Financial  strategists, 
while  they  pulled  the  legislative  wires 
to  make  the  letter  of  their  contracts 
double  the  spirit,  told  the  public  how 
noble  and  honest  it  was  to  pay  a  contract 
'according  to  its  letter.  So  it  has  been 
until  now.  The  ambush  has  been,  in 
part,  torn  away.  The  American  people, 
in  part,  begin  to  see  the  position  of 
thir  despoilers.  When  the  great  wealth 
of  the  country  gathered  around  the  re- 
publican convention  at  St.  Boats,  and 
through  that  convention  attempted  to 
force  down  the  threat  of  the  American 
people  that  which  means  death  to  every 
business  vitality  of  the  nation,  it  was  a 
revelation  that  fell  like  a  pall  upon  the 
country,  and  has  in  some  degree  aroused 
the  people  to  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
The  Fight  Is  On. 
"The  fight  is  on — the  contest  that  Bin- 
coin  foresaw  'between  the  money  power 
and  the  people.  It  is  a  fight  for  and 
against  a  contraction  of  our  money  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  fight  on  one  side  to  per- 
petuate, on  the  other  to  undo  the  crime  to 
which  Bincoln  referred  in  these  words: 
'If  a  government  contracted  a  debt  with 
a  certain  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
and  then  contracted  the  money  volume 
before  the  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most 
henious  crime  that  a  government  could 
commit  against  the  people.'  ,1 

"I  have  given  you  a  brief  review  of  the 
acts  of  congress  from  the  war  to  this  date 
that  were  intended  to  contract  our  money 
volume.  I  have  calied  to  your  attention,' 
too,  the  immense  debt,  public  and  private, 
that  this  country  owes  Europe,  and  how 
It  must  be  paid.  I  have  recalled  the 
prophetic  warning  of  Abraham  Bincoln. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  history  will 
so  record  it,  that  during  the  war  many 
banks  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
without  any  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  sought  to  and  did  control  the 
money  of  the  country  to  its  great  damage. 
It  is  "clear  that  ever  since  the  war  there 
has  been  a  well  organized  scheme  and 
plan  among  the  holders  of  our  govern-  , 
ment  securities,  by  legislation  that  would  | 
oontract  the  currency,  to  increase  the  , 
value  of  these  securities.  The  effort  has 
been  continuous  and  unremitting  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  the  currency  with 
which  the  debts,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, were  to  have  been  and  ought  to 
have  been  paid'.  They  have  succeeded  in  a 
contraction  that  makes  the  greenbacks  in 
this  particular  of  no  avail;  in  a  con- 
traction that  practically  excludes  silver 
and  limits  the  payment  to  gold  alone. 
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Lincoln  Exponent  of 
Economy  and  Thrift 


President  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
the  people  of  this  nation  celebrated 
Saturday,  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
saving  and  economy.  "Teach  economy. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest 
virtues.  It  begins  with  the  saving  of 
money." 

This  was  the  advice  given  the  people 
of  America  three-score  years  ago  by 
President  Lincoln.  He  not  only  con- 
/Isidered  thrift  a  virtue,  but  he  thought 
it  a  necessity  for  people  who  want  to 
get  ahead.  That  President  Lincoln  be- 
lieved savings  enables  people  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  is  evi- 
denced by  his  following  words: 

"The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in 
the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile, 
saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors 
on  his  own  account  another  while,  and 
at  length  hires  another  beginner  to 
help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  gener- 
ous and  prosperous  system,  which 
opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all, 
and  consequent  energy  and  progress 
and  improvement  of  condition  to  all." 

Through  hard  work  and  careful 
planning  of  expenditures,  people  can 
manage  their  income  so  they  will  have 
a  little  margin  for  saving.  Regular 
saving  makes  possible  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  reserve  fund  to  enable  people 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
when  they  present  themselves. 

Systematic  saving  and  regular  in- 
vestment in  sound  securities  are  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time  in  or- 
der to  create  the  national  capital  nec- 
essary to  the  prosperity  of  this  nation 
and  for  the  operation  of  the  nation's 
industries. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  savings 
movement  today  is  arresting  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the 
end  that  they  adopt  as  a  habit  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  systematic  sav- 
ing. But  in  addition  to  saving,  people 
must  also  see  to  it  that  their  money, 
accumulated  through  the  wise  and 
careful  management  of  their  incomes, 
is  invested  safely  and  securely. 

Through  the  savings  securities 
which  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
issuing  in  the  popular  denominations 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  and  $1 
up  to  $1,000,  the  people  of  this  nation 
are  given  a  chance  to  invest  their  sav- 
ings in  a  security^  whose  safety  neither 
tempests  of  war,  hurricanes  or  panic 
or  financial  depressions  in  other  coun- 
tries are  able  to  impair. 


The  practice  of  saving  money  devel- 
ops strength  of  character.  It  leads  to 
foresight.  It  gains  that  precious 
power  of  self-control  and,  in  addition 
to.  all  that,  it  enables  those  who  save 
today  to  have  a  little  savings  fund  to 
fall  back  on  when  the  "rainy  day"  con- 
fronts them. 

A  very  sincere  way,  for  the  people  of 
America  to  honor  the  memory  of  Pres- 
dent  Lincoln  is  to  start  laying  the 
foundation  for  their  future  success  and 
prosperity  by  starting  an  individual 
savings  fund.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  investing  in  the  new  $1  Treasury 
Savings  Stamps.  Treasury  savings  se- 
curities are  easy  to  obtain,  as  they  are 
sold  at  banks  and  postoffices.  They  are 
not  subject  to  any  market  price  fluc- 
tuation and  are  always  worth  more 
than  is  paid  for  them,  as  they  increase 
in  value  each  month  they  are  held. 


Message  to  Congress   Shows 

He    Foresaw   Complexity   of 

Coming  Industrial  Era. 

By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser. 

Abraham      Lincoln,      whose 

birthday  the  country  celebrates 

today,    placed    human    rights 

above  property  rights. 

Lincoln  lived  in  a  time  when  the 
country  was  divided  on  crucial  po- 
litical issues.-  Since  the  Civil  War, 
There  has  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  public  interest  in  politics. 
Economics,  and  the  problem  of 
making  a  living  and  getting  ahead, 
have  since  come  to  the  fore. 

Since  Lincoln's  day,  the  country 
has  become  industrialized,  and 
business  has  drifted  into  the  sway 
of  large  units.  The  corporation  has 
become  dominant,  and  through  the 
holding  company  control  of  scores 
of  operating  companies  is  vested  in 
a  single  board  of  directors. 

The  relaticns  existing  between 
capital  and  labor  have  changed, 
and  the  need  for  co-operation  be- 
tween workers  and  employers  has 
come  to  be  increasingly  empha- 
sized. 

In    his    annual   message    to    Con- 
gress, President  Lincoln  on  Decem- 
ber   3,    1861,    discussed    this    vital 
issue,    with    prophetic   insight   into 
the    problems    of    the    future,   with 
which  the  world  is  today  wrestling. 
.  .  .  ."It  is  the  effort  to  place 
capital,"    said     Lincoln,    "on    an 
equal  footing  with,  If  not  above, 
labor,  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment.   It   Is   assumed   that  labor 
is    available    only   In    connection 
with  capital:   that  nobody  labors 
unless     somebody    else,     owning 
capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of 
it  Induces  him  to  labor,  .  .  . 


FALSE  ASSUMPTIONS. 

"Nor  is  there  no  such  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  as  as- 
sumed, nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed 
for  life  In  the  condition  of  a 
hired  laborer.  Both  these  as- 
sumptions are  false,  and  all  in- 
(e-ences  from  them  are  ground- 
less. 

"Labor  Is  prior  to,   and   inde- 
pendent  of,    capital.      Capital   is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  ar.d  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.     Labor  is  the 
superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much    the   higher    consideration. 
Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are 
as   worthy  of   protection  as  any 
other   rights.      Nor   is   it   denied 
that    there   is,    and    probably    al- 
wavs  will  be,  a  relation  between 
labor  and  capital  producing  mu- 
tual   benefits.      The   error    Is    In 
assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of 
the  community  exists  within  that 
relation.    A  few  men  own  capital, 
and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves,   and    with     their    capital 
hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor 
for  them.     A  large  majority  be- 
long    to    neither    class — neither 
work  for  others  nor  have  others 
working  for  them." 
Profound,   social    and    ec/momlc 
changes    have1   taken    place    in    the 
.United     States     in     the     :  luv_five 
years   since   Lincoln   delivered   the 
foregoiug  message  to  Congress. 
This  is  the  era  of  the  hired  man. 
Corporations    now    carry   on   90 
per    cent   of    the    business    of    the 
country,    and    the    class    of    small 
independent  business  men  is  grow- 
ing smaller. 

Successful  men  in  this  new 
period  are  employees,  whether  they 
<'limb  to  bank  presidencies  or  the 
headship  of  industrial  corporations. 
The  work  which  the  laborer  can 
perform  without  the  assistance  of 
capital  is  fast  becoming  circum- 
scribed. v 

And  yet  wealth  is  not  becoming 
unduly  concentrated,  for  the  large 
corporations    are    striving    to    dis- 
irlbute  stock  widely  among  custom- 
ers   and    employees.      As    a    result 
the  workers  of  the  country  are  be-  j 
coming    capitalists.      And,     unlike ! 
ihe   custom    in   Lincoln's   time,   the'; 
average  individual  remains  a  hired  I 
nan    even    after    he    has    accumu- 
lated  capital.     Moreover,  the  capi- 1 
lalist    of    this     period    is    also    a 
worker,  rather  than  an  idler. 
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The  present  generation  hears 
much  more  of  Lincoln's  ideas  on 
politics  than  on  economics. 

\ei  a  careful  reading  of  the 
martyr  President's  State  papers 
shows  that  he  has  clearly  expressed 
himself  on  the  bread  and  butter 
problems  of  life. 

rdyyright,  1U26,  by  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Ino. 


LINCOLN    AND    GOVERNMENT 
IN  BUSINESS. 

THE  MORE  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life  and  utterances  are  delved 
into  the  more  remarkable  he  ap- 
pears as  the  true  spokesman  of  the 
American  idea  of  government.  In 
1854  when  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  Illinois,  and  was  defeated,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  he  made  this 
olear  cut  statement  regarding  the  pur- 
poses and  powers  of  government: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
ptuple  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done,  lbut  can  not  do  at  all,  ui'  can 
not  so  well  do  for  themselves  in  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities. 
In  all  that  the  people  can.  individ- 
ually do  as  well  for  'themselves,  gov- 
ernment  ought  nut  to  interfere.  The 
desirable  things  which  the  individuals 
of  a  people  can  not  do  fall  into  two 
classes:  Those  which  have  relation 
to  wrongs  and  those  which  'have  not. 
Each'  of  these  branches  off  into  an  in- 
finite variety  of  subdivisions.  The 
first — that  in  relation  to  wrongs — ■ 
embraces  all  crimes,  misdemeanors 
and  non-performance  of  contracts.  The 
other  embraces  all  which  in  its  nature 
and  without  wrong,  requires  concerted 
action  as  public  roads  and  highways, 
public  sdhools,  charities,  pauperism, 
orphanage,  estates  of  , the  deceased,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  government  it- 
self." 

Since  1854,  government,  both  by 
States  and  the  Federal  Union  has 
traveled  a  considerable  way  out  of 
this  distinct  path.  In  insurance  (un- 
der which  falls  the  wrong  of  non-iper- 
formance  of  contracts)  governments 
have  assumed  to  dictate  the  contracts, 
their  terms  and  prices  and  in  some 
instances  to  go  into  the  business 
themselves.  It  is  a  system  of  bureau- 
cracy that  leads  to  bolshevism  by  re- 
action. Lincoln  knew  his  American 
man  and  sought  to  make  him 
stronger,  not  a  leaner  upon  govern- 
ment. Punish  the  wrong  doer,  leave 
the  individual   free. 

:     -       •      ''    v:',     vVt-l'ii^ 
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Presidential  Expense^/ 

the  days  whej_Llncoln  was  Pres- 
no  traveling  expenses* were  pro- 
for  by  congress.  About  $2,000 
fi  yiajCVas  appropriated  and  known 
as  t.  contingent  fund.  From  tbls  bills 
for1  stationery,  printing,  etc.,  were 
paid.  So  it  is  easily  seen  that  little 
was  left  for  traveling.  Usually  thera 
were  no  traveling  expenses  for  the 
President,  as  he  traveled  complimen- 
tarlly.  The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  traveling  expenses  for  the 
President.  This  was  the  first  actual 
appropriation  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  in  the  administration  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
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ipv  j.^t,*a  ui  ivloney  Issued  by  President  Lincoh 
and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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MR.  MELLON,  before  the  Senate 
Finance    Committee,     testified: 

Secretary  Mellon  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  January 
28  to  warn  that  cash  redemption  of 
the  soldiers'  bonus  would  upset  the 
nation's  financial  structure  and  "great- 
ly disturb   world  equilibrium." 

He  said  the  cashing  of  the  adjusted 
service  certificates,  which  has  been 
urged  as  a  relief  measure,  would  "seri- 
ously retard  a  business  recovery,  and 
so  prolong  unemployment." 

Treasury    Shows    Deficit 

He  testified  the  Treasury  will  close 
the  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit,  accord- 
ing to  present  indications,  of  not  less 
than  $375,000,000  and  that  cash  pay- 
ment of  the  face  value  of  the  certifi- 
cates would  cost  about  $3,400,000,000. 

"I  can  say  without  qualification,"  he 
said,  "that  the  Treasury  Department 
could  not  sell  $3,400,000,000  of  bonds 
at  the  present  time  except  on  terms 
which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  justify 
and  without  complete  disorganization 
of  the  government  and  other  security 
markets,  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences not  only  to  the  public  credit, 
but  to  our  entire  economic  structure." 


ADJUSTED  SERVICE  COMPENSATION 

By    "GENERAL"   JACOB   S.    COXEY,    SR. 

Continuing,  he  said:  "But  serious 
as  would  be  the  direct  consequences  to 
the  country  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous." Among  the  "indirect  conse- 
quences,"  he  listed: 

"Immediate  depreciation  very  ma- 
terially of  the  price  of  all  United 
States  bonds.  The  effect  of  which 
would  be  "equivalent  to  a  capital  levy 
on  the  holders  of  all  United  States 
Government  securities." 

"Destruction  of  capital  values  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

The  fifth  clause  of  Section  8,  of  Ar- 
ticle 1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides:  ''Tlie  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regu- 
late the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin  ..." 

Costless  and  Sensible  Solution 

Let  Secretary  Mellon  do  as  Secre- 
tary Chase  did,  under  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War! 
£ltWu%a&e«tli'e'  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  have  en- 
graved and  printed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  full  legal  tender  treasury  non-in- 
terest   notes    to    pay    in   full   nou\    all 


adjusted    service   certificates   at    their 
face  value  as  of  1945. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said:  __——__ 

"What  is  a  greenback?  Did  you  ever 
think  what  it  was? 

''Why,  it  is  simply  the  credit  of  this 


It  seems  that  we  will  all  have  to 
give  it  to  General  Coxey  for  his 
almost  life-time  contention  that  the 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Secretary 
Chase,  kind  of  money  is  good 
enough  for  the  common  people  of 
our  day  and  time. 

There  are  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied, and  glad  to  have  some  of  that 
kind  of  money  right  now. 


great  American  people  put  in  the  form 
of  money  to  circulate  among  the  very 
people  ichose  credit  makes  it  good. 

"When     I     was     Secretary     of     the 
Treasury     the     question     arose,     How 
(Continued   outage    10) 


should   these  vast   armies   and   navies 
be  supplied? 

"How  should  the  boys  be  fed  in  the 
fields,  the  sailors  in  ships,  and  pro- 
visions be  made  for  their  support,  their 
clothing,   food  and   transportation? 

"I  found  the  banks  of  the  country 
hud  suspended  specie  payments. 
"What  was  I  to  do? 
"The  banks  wanted  me  to  borrow 
their  credit,  or  pay  them,  interest  in 
gold  upon  their  credit.  They  did  not 
pay  any  gold,  or  propose  to  pay  any 
themselves,  but  they  wanted  me  to 
borrow  their  notes. 

"I  said:  'No,  gentlemen;  this  great 
American  people  is  worth  all  of  you 
put  together.  I  ivill  take  the  credit 
of  the  people,  cut  it  up  in  the  form 
of  little  bits  of  paper  and  ice  will  cir- 
culate  that   paper." 

"This  is  the  true  idea  of  the  green- 
back. It  is  the  credit  and  property  of 
the  American  people." 

Three  billion,  four  hundred  million 
dollars    of   full    legal   tender    treasury 
notes    (ereenbacks)   paid  to  the  patri- 
otic World  War  veterans  at  this  time 
would    be    like    a   week's    rain    in    the 
drouth-stricken     districts;      it     would 
thaw     out     the     frozen     credits— mer- 
chants' notes — now  held  by  the  banks 
that   are   still   breathing,    and   restore 
or  bring  back  to  life  those  banks  that 
have  lost  their  breath. 

The  World  War  veterans  are  more 
patriotic  than  the  bond  slave  holders 
— they  are  willing  to  take  the  govern- 
ment's notes  without  interest,  which 
will  only  cost  the  government  $3,400,- 
000,  the  cost  of  printing.  $346,681,016 
of  such  greenbacks  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Chase  in  1863  are  still  in  circula- 
tion. It  has  not  been  an  experiment; 
it  has  worked. 
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'Forget  Fear'  Lincoln's  Advice 

to  U.  S.  //  He  Were  Alive  Today 


Would  Point  Out  Difficulties 
During  Civil  War  Period 
When  He  Started  Print- 
ing 'Greenbacks.' 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Herbert 
Wells  Fay,  collector  of  Lin- 
colnania  und  custodian  of  Lin- 
coln's tomb  at  Springfield, 
111.,  has  written  Cor  the  United 
Press  an  imaginary  interview 
with  the  great  emancipator  on 
current  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Possessor  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  val- 
uable collection  of  Lincoln 
pictures,  letters  and  books  — 
he  is  reported  to  have  turned 
down  an  offer  of  $20U,0(J0  for 
them- — Fay  has  been  custodian 
of  the  tomb  for  11  years  and 
a  collector  of  Lincoln  mate- 
erial  for   60    years. 


By  HERBERT  WELLS  1  AY 

Copyright,  1932) 
SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12— 
(LP) — Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he 
should  return  to  the  earth  today 
and  be  asked  the  primary  reason 
for  his  nation's  present  difficul- 
ties, would  sum  the  cause  up  in 
one  word:   "Fear." 

The  great  emancipator's 

speeches,  letters,  and  actions,  point 
quite  clearly  to  the  position  he 
would   take    regarding   the   present 

]  depression.    1   imagine    I   hear   him 
saying: 

I       "My      countrymen,      though   you 


seem  to  have  great  regard  for  me 
— more  than  you  had  when  I  was 
living  among  you — you  arc  forget- 
ting the  principles  under  which 
our  country  prospered." 

What    were    those    principles? 

Lincoln  would  explain  that 
when  the  nation  was  young,  our 
main  occupation  was  agriculture. 
He  would  add  that  agriculture 
then — and  still  remains  the  foun- 
dation  of   industry. 

"The  men  on  the  land  raised  the 
necessities  of  life  and  in  good 
limes  or  bad  they  were  able  to 
live,"    he    would'  say. 

Lincoln  probably  would  point 
out  what  he  encountered  in  office: 

"During  the  war,  gold  went  to 
a  premium  that  took  it  out  of 
circulation  and  financiers  were 
puzzled." 

Lincoln  then  had  no  friend  he 
could  sent  out  to  Ket  a  few  mil- 
lions, but  as  a  last  resort  he  is- 
sued "greenbacks."  Financiers 
growled,  but  he  set  the  printing 
presses    to    going. 

Greenbacks  became  a  medium 
of  exchange  among  the  people 
from  coast  to  coast  and  helped  to 
save   the   credit   of   the   nation. 

But  Lincoln  would  not  overlook 
one  economic  question.     He'd  a.-k: 

"How  can  my  people  have  a  de- 
pression in  time  of  plenty?" 

If  asked  for  a  simple  formula 
to  overcome   depression,    he'd   say: 

"We  won  the  war  by  everyone  i 
acting  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  J 
doing  his  duty." 
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LINCOLN  AND  FINANCE 

The  fact  that  the  National  Bank 
came  into  being  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  makes  it 
timely  to  submit  excerpts  from  some 
of  his  addresses  and  messages,  relat- 
ing to  different  systems  of  finance. 

The  first  recorded  speech  of  Lincoln 
was  made  in  1832  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  and  a  candi- 
date for  the  Illinois  legislature.  Five 
years  later,  while  a  member  of  that 
body,  he  took  his  first  significant  stand 
on  the  bank  question  and,  but  two 
years  after  that,  addressed  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  sub-treasury  question. 

All  of  these  efforts  made  before  he 
had  reached  thirty  years  of  age  indi- 
cates he  had  given  some  thought  to 
finance.  It  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  grow  up  under  his  administra- 
tion in  later  years  a  national  banking 
system. 

BANK  SPEECH— 1837 

"I  make  the  assertion  boldly,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
man  who  does  not  hold  an  office  or 
does  not  aspire  to  one  has  ever  found 
any  fault  with  the  bank.  It  has  doubled 
the  prices  of  the  products  of  their 
farms,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  a 
sound  circulating  medium,  and  they 
are  all  well  pleased  with  its  opera- 
tions .... 

"I  am  by  no  means  the  special  ad- 
vocate of  the  Bank.  I  have  long 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  for  it  to 
report  its  condition  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  that  cases  might  occur 
when  it  might  be  proper  to  make  an 
examination  of  its  affairs  by  a  commit- 
tee. Accordingly,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, while  a  bill  supplemental  to  the 
Bank  charter  was  pending  before  the 
House,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
same,  in  these  words:  'The  said  corpor- 
ation shall,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  at  each  subse- 
quent General  Session,  during  the 
existence  of  its  charter,  report  to  the 
same  the  amount  of  debts  due  from 
said  corporation;  the  amount  of  debts 
due  to  the  same;  the  amount  of  specie 
in  its  vaults;  and  an  account  of  all 
lands  then  owned  by  the  same;  and  the 
amount  for  which  such  lands  have  been 
taken;  and  moreover,  if  said  corpora- 
tion shall  at  any  time  neglect  or  refuse 
to  submit  its  books,  papers,  and  all  and 
everything  necessary  for  a  full  and 
fair  examination  of  its  affairs,  to  any 
person  or  persons  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  examination,  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  forfeit  its  charter.'  " 

SUB-TREASURER  SPEECH— 1839 

"Any  person  who  will  reflect  that 
money  is  only  valuable  while  in  circu- 


lation, will  readily  perceive  that  any 
device  which  will  keep  the  government 
revenues  in  constant  circulation,  in- 
stead of  being  locked  up  in  idleness,  is 
no  inconsiderable  advantage. . . . 

"When  one  hundred  millions,  or 
more,  of  the  circulation  we  now  have 
shall  be  withdrawn,  who  can  contem- 
plate without  terror  the  distress,  ruin, 
bankruptcy,_  and   beggary   that   must 

follow It  may  be  said  that  what 

the  debtor  loses  the  creditor  gains  by 
this  operation;  but  on  examination 
this  will  be  found  true  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  It  is  more  generally 
true  that  all  lose  by  it; — the  creditor 
by  losing  more  of  his  debts  than  he 
gains  by  the  increased  value  of  those 
he  collects;  the  debtor  by  either  part- 
ing with  more  of  his  property  to  pay 
his  debts  than  he  received  in  contract- 
ing them,  or  by  entirely  breaking  up 
his  business,  and  thereby  being  thrown 
upon  the  world  in  idleness. . . . 

"The  general  distress  thus  created 
will,  to  be  sure,  be  temporary,  because 
whatever  change  may  occur  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  any  community, 
time  will  adjust  the  derangement  pro- 
duced; but  while  that  adjustment  is 
progressing,  all  suffer  more  or  less, 
and  very  many  lose  everything  that 
renders  life  desirable.  Why,  then,  shall 
we  suffer  a  severe  difficulty,  even 
though  it  be  but  temporary,  unless  we 
receive  some  equivalent  for  it?" 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES— 1862 

"That  Congress  has  power  to  regu- 
late the  currency  of  the  country  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  and  that  a 
judicious  measure  to  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  this  currency  by  a  rea- 
sonable taxation  of  bank  circulation  or 
otherwise  is  needed  seems  equally 
clear.  Independently  of  this  general 
consideration,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
people  at  large  to  exempt  banks  en- 
joying the  special  privilege  of  circula- 
tion from  their  just  proportion  of  the 
public  burdens. 

"In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of 
loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  give  every  pos- 
sible support  to  the  public  credit.  To 
that  end,  a  uniform  currency  in  which 
taxes,  subscriptions  to  loans,  and  all 
other  ordinary  public  dues  as  well  as 
all  private  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost 
if  not  quite  indispensable.  Such  a  cur- 
rency can  be  furnished  by  banking  as- 
sociations organized  under  a  general 
act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my 
message  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  securing  of  this  circu- 
lation by  the  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds,  as  therein  suggested,  would 
still  further  facilitate  loans  by  in- 
creasing the  present  and  causing  a  fu- 
ture demand  for  such  bonds." 


ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS— 1862 

m 

"The  suspension  of  specie  payment 
by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made 
large  issues  of  United  States  notes  un- 
avoidable. In  no  other  way  could  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  the  satis- 
faction of  other  just  demands  be  so 
economically  or  so  well  provided  for. 
The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress, 
securing  the  receivability  of  these 
notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties 
and  making  them  a  legal  tender  for 
other  debts,  has  made  them  a  univer- 
sal currency,  and  has  satisfied,  par- 
tially at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the 
long-felt  want  of  a  uniform  circulat- 
ing medium,  saving  thereby  to  the 
people  immense  sums  in  discounts  and 
exchanges. . . . 

"A  return  to  specie  payments,  how- 
ever, at  the  earliest  period  compatible 
with  due  regard  to  all  interests  con- 
cerned, should  ever  be  kept  in  view. 
Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency 
are  always  injurious,  and  to  reduce 
these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  will  always  be  a  leading 
purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Convert- 
ibility— prompt  and  certain  convert- 
ibility— into  coin  is  generally  doubt- 
ful whether  a  circulation  of  United 
States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  wants  of  the 
people,  can  be  permanently,  usefully, 
and  safely  maintained." 

ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS— 1864 

"The  national  banking  system  is 
proving  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November,  584  national  banks 
had  been  organized,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  were  conversions 
from  State  banks.  Changes  from  State 
systems  to  the  national  system  are 
rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  very  soon  there  will  be  in  the 
United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  no  bank 
note  circulation  not  secured  by  the 
government.  That  the  government  and 
the  people  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  this  change  in  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  the  country,  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  national  system  will 
create  a  reliable  and  permanent  influ- 
ence in  support  of  the  national  credit, 
and  protect  the  people  against  losses 
in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether 
or  not  any  further  legislation  is  ad- 
visable for  the  suppression  of  State 
bank  issues,  it  will  be  for  Congress  to 
determine.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  treasury  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
conducted  unless  the  government  can 
exercise  a  restraining  power  over  the 
bank  note  circulation  of  the  country." 


\ 


The  system  of  loans  is  but  temporary  in 
its  nature,  and  must  soon  explode.  It  is  a 
system  not  only  ruinous  while  it  lasts,  but 
one  that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  us  destitute. 

As  an  individual  who  undertakes  to  live 
by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  original  means 
devoured  by  interest,  and  next,  no  one  left 
to  borrow  from;  so  must  it  be  with  a  gov- 
ernment. 

— Abraham  Lincoln,  March  4,  1843. 
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LINCOLN'S  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  THE  38th  CONGRESS 


Very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  Lincoln's  last  message  to  Congress 
dated  December  6,  1864  because  it  is 
largely  statistical  in  contents  and 
lacks  the  usual  literary  gems  which 
adorn  most  of  Lincoln's  state  papers. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  docu- 
ment was  Lincoln's  last  formal  report 
on  the  state  of  the  union  makes  it  of 
some  importance.  Its  length  prohibits 
little  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  its 
contents  with  one  or  two  paragraphs 
submitted  as  a  conclusion  and  the 
brief  salutation  as  follows: 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives:  Again  the 
blessings  of  health  and  abundant  har- 
vests claim  our  profoundest  gratitude 
to  almighty  God." 

I  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

"The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs 
is  reasonably  satisfactory." 

1.  Mexico — Theatre  of  Civil  war 

2.  Costa  Rica  &  Nicaragua — Transit 
Route 

3.  Colombia — Intimate  Relations 

4.  Venezuela — New  liberal  institu- 
tion 

5.  Peru  &  Spain — Civil  war  averted 

6.  Chile,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salvador  & 
Haiti — Most  friendly  relations 

7.  Liberia — African  slave  trade 

8.  Europe — Overland  telegraph 

9.  Great  Britain — Ocean  telegraph 

10.  Egypt,  Barbary  Powers  —  Satis- 
factory relations 

11.  China — Rebellion  suppressed 

12.  Japan — Friendship  for  U.S. 

13.  Foreign  merchants  —  Contraband 
trade 

14.  Brazilian  &  British  Ports — Politi- 
cal difficulty 

15.  Great  Britain  —  Treaty   adjust- 
ments 

16.  Canada — Reciprocity  Treaty 

17.  European  States — Immigrants 

II  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 

"The  financial  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  successfully  adminis- 
tered during  the  last  year." 

1.    Increased    taxation    proposed    by 
Congress. 


2.  Receipts  during  war — $1,394,796,- 
007.62 

Disbursements,    same  basis  —  $1,- 

298,056,101.89 

Balance  in  treasury— $96,739,905.73 

3.  Source  of  receipts 

4.  Disbursements  for  civil  service 

5.  The  Public  Debt— $1,740,690,489.49 

6.  National  banking  system 

III  REPORTS 

1.  Secretary  of  War.  A  document  ac- 
companying message.  (See  conclu- 
sion of  address) 

2.  Secretary  of  Navy. 

a.  671  vessels  carrying  461  guns 

b.  51,000  men  in  naval  service 

c.  Total  expenditures  from 
March  4,  1861  to  Nov.  1,  1864 
—$238,647,262.35 

d.  Construction  of  navy  yard 

e.  New  Rank  of  Vice  Admiral 

3.  Postmaster  General 

a.  Postal  revenue  for  year  $12,- 
438,253.78 

b.  Expenditures—  $12,644,786.20 

c.  Deficit— $206,532.42 

d.  Ocean  mail  steamships 

IV  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR 

1.  Population  scarcely  been  checked 

2.  Admission  of  Nevada  consumated 

3.  Territories  show  rapid  growth 

4.  Public  Lands— 4,221,342  acres  lo- 
cated 

5.  Pacific  Railroad  progress 

6.  Minerals  mined  valued  at  $100,- 
000,000 

7.  Reorganization  of  Indian  system 

8.  Pensions  for  soldiers  and  sailors 

9.  District  of  Columbia  institutions 

V  AGRICULTURE 

1.    Peculiarly,  the  people's  department 

VI  CONDUCT  OF  WAR 

1.  All  important  lines  and  positions 
steadily  advanced 

2.  General  Sherman's  operations  most 
remarkable  feature 

VII  ORGANIZING  LOYAL  STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 

1.  Arkansas  &  Louisiana  successful 

2.  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
at  work 

3.  Maryland,  completely  successful 
"The  genius  of  rebellion  will  no  more 

claim    Maryland.    Like    another   foul 


spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek  to 
tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more." 

VIII  SLAVERY 

1.  Proposed  amendment  to  Constitu- 
tion. 

a.  "I  venture  to  recommend  the 
reconsideration  and  passage 
of  the  measure  at  the  present 
session." 

b.  "The  common  end  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  union,  and 
among  the  means  to  secure 
that  end  —  constitutional 
amendment." 

IX  POPULAR  ELECTIONS 

1.  Most  reliable  indication  of  public 
purpose. 

2.  "No  candidate  for  any  office  what- 
ever, high  or  low,  has  ventured  to 
seek  votes  on  the  avowal  that  he 
was  for  giving  up  the  union." 

3.  Election  proved  we  do  not  approach 
exhaustion  in  man  power. 

X  NEGOTIATION  FOR  PEACE 
WITH  INSURGENTS 

1.  "It  is  an  issue  which  can  only  be 
tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  vic- 
tory. 

2.  "They  can  at  any  moment  have 
peace  by  laying  down  their  arms 
and  submitting  to  the  national  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution. 

3.  "The  executive  power  itself  would 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  actual  war. 

4.  "The  door  of  pardon  and  amnesty 
has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all 
except  such  as  were  not  in  condition 
to  make  free  choice." 

5.  "I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a 
year  ago  that  while  I  remain  in  my 
present  position  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  nor  shall  I  re- 
turn to  slavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclama- 
tion, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

"If  the  people  should,  by  what- 
ever mode  or  means,  make  it  an 
executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such 

Eersons,  another,  and  not  I,  must 
e  their  instrument  to  perform  it. 

"In  stating  a  single  condition  of 
peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say  that 
the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of 
die  government  whenever  it  shall 
have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those 
who  began  it." 

Abraham  Lincoln 
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LINCOLN  APPROVES  TARIFF  AS  REVENUE 


It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  this  country  the  tariff,  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
to  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the  cost  of 
government,  was  advocated  in  a  preference  to  a  direct 
tax.  While  Lincoln's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
advantages  might  not  appear  so  attractive  today  with 
our  attitude  towards  free  trade,  he  did  foresee  with 
remarkable  clarity  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  the 
direct  tax  system.  At  a  Whig  convention  in  Springfield, 
Illinois  on  March  4,  1843  he  made  the  statement,  "By  the 
direct  tax  system  the  land  must  be  literally  covered 
with  assessors,  going  forth  like  swarms  of  Egyptian 
locusts,  devouring  every  blade  of  grass  and  other  green 
thing." 

There  are  four  well  defined  stages  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's public  career  which  emphasize  his  political  think- 
ing throughout  his  life.  They  fall  roughly  into  these  four 
decades:  'Internal  Improvements"  in  the  thirties;  "Pro- 
tective Tariff"  in  the  forties;  "No  extension  of  Slavery" 
in  the  fifties,  and  "Preservation  of  the  Union"  in  the 
sixties.  The  evolutionary  process  did  not  follow  the 
course  of  dropping  one  objective  for  another  but  by 
pressing  forward  the  more  important  claims  for  the 
hour  which  overshadowed  the  former  subjects  which 
had  received  primary  attention. 

Of  course  the  tenets  of  each  of  these  four  separate 
interests  were  subjected  to  considerable  change  them- 
selves by  the  time  Lincoln's  course  had  been  directed 
to  the  Preservation  of  the  Union.  Internal  Improve- 
ments had  embraced  transcontinental  railroads  and  tele- 
graph. Protective  Tariff  had  evolved  into  a  producer  of 
revenue  as  well  as  protection  for  American  laborers. 
The  question  of  slavery  was  somehow  underneath  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union. 

While  Lincoln  mentions  in  his  political  address  of  1832 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  "Protective  Tariff," 
Internal  Improvements  received  his  most  enthusiastic 
attention  and  it  was  not  until  he  became  an  elector  at 
large  in  the  Clay  presidential  campaign  of  1844  that  he 
brought  the  tariff  issue  to  the  front  in  his  stump 
speeches.  Writing  to  Edward  Wallace  who  had  inquired 
about  his  tariff  views  he  said,  "I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay- 
Tariff  Whig.  In  old  times  I  made  more  speeches  on  that 
subject  than  any  other."  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1844  he  spoke  in  his  old  home  community  in  Indiana 
and  the  Rockport,  Indiana  Herald  for  November  1,  1844, 
stated : 

"His  main  argument  was  directed  in  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  Protective  Tariff."  The  correspondent  of 
a  paper  at  Boonville,  Ind.  said  his  speech  was  "mainly 
on  the  tariff  question."  Capt.  LaMar,  who  heard  him 
on  this  trip  recalls  that  Lincoln  concluded  with  the 
statement,  "I  may  not  live  to  see  it  but  give  us  a 
Protective  Tariff  and  we  will  have  the  greatest  country 
the  sun  has  ever  shown  upon."  It  is  impossible  to 
recreate  Lincoln's  tariff  speeches  of  the  forties  as  he 
wrote  to  James  E.  Harvey  on  Oct.  2,  1860:  "To  comply 
with  your  request  to  furnish  extracts  from  my  tariff 
speeches  is  simply  impossible,  because  none  of  those 
speeches  were  published." 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  changing  attitude 

from  the  purely  protective  nature  of  the  tariff  in  Clay's 

American  System  program  to  the  tariff  as  a  means  of 


raising  great  sums  of  money  as  revenue  to  finance  the 
government.  At  the  time  of  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars  there  was  much  emphasis  placed  on  increasing 
the  tariff  for  revenue  but  even  as  early  as  1843  Lincoln 
had  advocated  "a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  goods 
producing  sufficient  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  government."  While  Lin- 
coln was  a  member  of  Congress  the  necessity  of  raising 
funds  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  by  the 
Mexican  War  was  up  for  consideration.  The  lone  Whig 
from  Illinois  expressed  himself  in  these  words:  "It 
appears  to  me  that  the  national  debt  created  by  the  war 
renders  a  modification  of  the  existing  tariff  indispens- 
able." 

While  Lincoln  may  have  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
called  upon  on  many  occasions  to  give  brief  speeches  on 
his  first  inaugural  trip  he  hoped  that  a  few  informal 
remarks  would  satisfy  the  people  at  most  places.  He 
must  have  surmised  that  at  Pittsburgh,  the  great  in- 
dustrial center,  he  would  be  obliged  to  say  something 
about  the  tariff.  We  are  not  only  pleased  that  his  speech 
was  recorded  but  that  a  fragment  in  Lincoln's  own  hand 
is  associated  with  it. 

After  the  President  elect  had  made  a  few  informal 
remarks  about  the  state  of  the  nation  he  approached 
his  selected  subject  for  the  occasion  with  these  words: 

"Fellow  citizens,  as  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which 
I  have  had  to  address  a  Pennsylvania  assemblage,  it 
seems  a  fitting  time  to  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  important  question  of  a  tariff — a  subject  of  great 
magnitude,  and  one  which  is  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  great  variety  of  interests  which  it 
involves." 

Attacking  the  problem  of  tariff  as  a  means  of  revenue 
he  stated,  "The  treasury  of  the  nation  is  in  such  a  low 
condition  at  present  that  the  subject  now  demands  the 
attention  of  Congress.  ...  It  is  often  said  that  the 
tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania.  Assuming  that 
direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  tariff  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  government  itself.  It  is  a 
question  of  national  housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  govern- 
ment what  replenishing  the  meal-tub  is  to  the  family." 

Upon  reaching  the  state  capital,  Harrisburg,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  Lincoln  said:  "Allusion  has  been 
made,  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers,  to  some  re- 
marks recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburgh,  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  interest  of 
this  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  wish 
only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather 
carefully  worded.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  then  to 
add  to  them  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  pre- 
cisely as  they  stand." 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  at  Pittsburgh  Lincoln 
had  stressed  that  "The  condition  of  the  Treasury  at 
that  time  would  seem  to  render  an  early  revision  of  the 
tariff  indispensable."  The  Morrill  Bill  with  its  demands 
for  higher  tariff,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  address,  be- 
came a  law  before  he  reached  Washington.  The  coming 
of  the  Civil  War  again  forced  the  President  to  fall  back 
on  the  tariff  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  on  August  8, 
1861  a  supplemental  high  tariff  bill  was  passed  which 
Lincoln  signed. 
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LINCOLN  FAILED 
N  HIS  TRY  TO 
DEBT 


WASHINGTON  il.'PI)  —  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  has  riled  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln's  distaste  for  govern-' 
ment  spending  in  an  apparent 
plea  for  his  own  balanced  budg- 
et. 

Government  records  showed, 
however,  thai  the  federal  debt 
rose  from  S90  million  dollars  to 
$2,677,929,000  while  Lincoln  was 
in  the  White  House  because  of 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 
lie    never    balanced    the    budget. 

The  President  made  the  re- 
marks in  a  brief  tribute  at  a  din- 
ner celebrating  Lincoln's  150th 
birthday    anniversary. 

The  President  said  that  as  Lin- 
coln led  the  nation  through  the 
tragedy  of  Civil  War  he  insisted 
that  "the  struggle  of  today  is  nol 
altogether  for  today  ■  it  is  lor  a 
vast  future  also."  Then  he  quoled 
Lincoln    as    saying: 

"The  tendency  to  undue  cxpan-' 
sion  is  unquestionably  the  chief 
difficulty.  How  to  do  something, 
and  still  nol  do  too  much,  is  the 
question  ...  I  would  not  borrow] 
money.  I  am  against  an  over- 
whelming,   crushing    system. 

"Suppose,  that  at  each  session. 
Congress  shall  first  determine 
how  much  money  can,  for  that 
year,  be  spared  for  improve- j 
mienls;  then  apportion  that  sum 
to    the    most    important    objects." 

The  Lincoln  statement  was  tak- 
en from  a  speech  he  made  as  a 
House   member    June   20.   1848. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
February  12,  1959 


Ike  Quotes  Lincoln 
on  Borrowing  Money 


©  New  York  Times  Service 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11— 
President  Eisenhower  quoted 
from  the  political  philosophy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  today  to  re- 
mind Congress  that  the  federal 
government  should  not  borrow 
money  to  spend  on  improve- 
ments. 

The  President  was  joined  by 
a  cross  section  of  officials  and 
diplomatic  Washington  at  the 
National  Lincoln  Sesquicenten- 
tennial  dinner  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel  here  to  start  off  a 
number  of  ceremonies  running 
through  Thursday  and  marking 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth. 

In  his  brief  memorial  address 
the  President  reminded  the  na- 
tion that,  as  in  Lincoln's  time, 
the  struggles  of  today  are  not 
for  today  alone  but  for  a  vast 
future  also.  He  said  that  an- 
other of  Lincoln's  admonitions 
seemed  applicable  as  the  nation 
looks  to  the  future. 

Then  Eisenhower  quoted  from 
a  speech  by  the  Illinois  lawyer 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  20,  1848  when  he  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "internal  im- 
provements"  as   follows: 

"The  tendency  to  undue  ex- 
pansion is  unquestionably  the 
chief  difficulty.  How  to  do 
something,  and  still  not  do  too 
much,  is  the  question  ...  I 
would  not  borrow  money.  I  am 
against  an  overwhelming, 
crushing  ssytem.  Suppose,  that 
at  each  session.  Congress  shall 


first  determine  how  much 
money  can,  for  that  year,  be 
spared  for  improvements;  then 
apportion  that  sum  to  the  most 
important  objects." 

The  President  refrained 
from  any  mention  of  the  parti- 
san political  implications  of  the 
Lincoln  advice  on  his  uphill 
fight  to  hold  spending  legisla- 
tion within  the  limits  of  his 
budget  estimates.  Measures  al- 
ready sponsored  by  Democratic 
members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  would  surpass  that  limit 
by  several  billions  with  more 
to  come. 

Instead,  the  President  said: 
"That  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  be 
close  at  hand  as  we  meet  each 
successive  challenge  to  freedom 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  all 
Americans  — •  indeed  it  is  the 
hope  of  freedom's  sentinels 
wherever  they  stand." 
Lincoln  is  Topic 

The  President's  remarks  were 
devoted  in  the  main  to  Lincoln 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength  for  all  who  treasure 
freedom.  It  was  true  that  Lin- 
coln belonged  to  the  ages,  he 
said,  but  he  belonged  also  to 
humanity. 

"Immortality  is  his  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  freedom 
everywhere  in  the  world,"  the 
President  said. 

That  was  why  each  year  2,- 
000,000  visited  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  here.  It  explained 
why  high  school  students 
in  Tokyo  last  summer  ranked 


Lincoln  as  the  most  respected 

of  all  world  figures.  It  was  the 
reason  for  Tolstoy's  estimate 
that  "of  all  great  national 
statesmen  of  history,  Lincoln  is 
the  only  giant." 

Eisenhower  recalled  that  the 
first  president  of  modern  Chi- 
na, Sun  Yat-sen,  found  his 
three  basic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment in  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address.  Similarly,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India  for 
many  years  has  kept  on  his 
study  table  a  brass  mold  of 
Lincoln's  right  hand. 

And  the  President  quoted 
Nehru  as  saying:  "I  look  at  it 
every  day;  it  is  strong,  firm  and 
yet  gentle  ...  it  gives  me  great 
strength." 

On  his  own  account,  Eisen- 
hower said  that  "in  our  quest 
for  a  just  peace  and  freedom 
for  all  men  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  live  by  his  (Lincoln's) 
prescription: 

"By  the  best  cultivation  of 
the  physical  world,  beneath  and 
around  us;  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world  within  us,  we 
shall  secure  an  individual,  so- 
cial, and  political  prosperity 
and  happiness,  whose  course 
shall  be  onward  and  upward, 
and  which,  while  the  earth  en- 
dures, shall  not  pass  away. 
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G.  S.  BORIT  ^       ^«f     , 

Lincoln  and  Taxation  during 

His  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (/^\ 


G.  S.  Borit  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Boston   Univer- 
sity.  During  the  academic  year  ig68-ig6g  he  will  be  associated 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  Far  East  Division.     He  was 
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the  economic  thinking  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  re- 
ceived almost  no  consideration  in  historical  literature.  This 
is  something  of  a  mystery,  for  although  the  Illinois  lawyer 
was  "no  financier,"  as  he  readily  admitted,  the  early  years 
of  his  political  life  centered  on  matters  relating  to  the  dismal 
science.1  Taxation  was  one  of  the  heated  issues  in  the 
Prairie  State  during  Lincoln's  service  in  the  state  legislature.2 
The  substantial  withdrawal  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  the  field  of  internal  improvements  un- 

*In  the  writing  of  this  article  the  author  is  indebted  to  Cedric  C.  Cummins 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota;  Kenneth  A.  Bernard  and  Robert  V.  Bruce 
of  Boston  University;  and  above  all  to  Saul  Engelbourg,  also  of  Boston 
University. 

1.  Roy  P.  Basler,  ed.,  Marion  Dolores  Pratt  and  Lloyd  A.  Dunlap,  asst. 
eds.,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1953- 
1955), I:    216. 

2.  Robert  Murray  Haig,  A  History  of  the  General  Property  Tax  in 
Illinois    (Champaign,    111.,    1914),    74,   82.    This   fine   privately   printed   doc- 
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der  President  Jackson  was  followed  by  a  massive  attempt 
by  the  state  governments  to  fill  the  gap  thus  created.  In 
Illinois  the  "general  system"  of  improvements  unfortunately 
was  started  in  the  panic  year  of  1837,  and  it  almost  com- 
pletely collapsed  within  two  years.  The  state  faced  the  dis- 
aster in  the  company  of  a  number  of  her  sister  members  of 
the  Union.  The  solutions  that  were  available  to  them  includ- 
ed taxation,  repudiation  of  their  debts,  obtaining  federal 
aid,  or  continuing  the  projects  that  promised  early  profits. 
These  alternatives  were  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  each 
one,  as  well  as  several  combinations,  attracted  a  following.3 
True  to  his  political  faith,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  the 
Whig  minority  leader  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives, desired  the  intervention  of  the  national  government,  as 
well  as  the  completion  of  some  improvements,  particularly 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.4  He  also  became  an  advocate  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. This  last  stand  represented  a  major  about-face.  For 
Lincoln  was  an  anti-tax  man  by  virtue  of  the  traditions  of 
his  own  family,  the  political  profession,  the  state  of  Illinois, 

toral  dissertation  by  the  eminent  authority  on  taxation  and  public  finance 
has  been  often  ignored  in  the  past  half  century,  although  it  was  also  pub- 
lished as  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  Ill  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in 
the  Social  Sciences  (Urbana,  19 14).  See  also  the  Springfield  newspapers, 
Sangamo  Journal,  Aug.  16,  1839,  p.  2;  Illinois  State  Register,  March  22,  pp. 
2,  3;  March  29,  pp.  2,  3;  April  19,  p.  2;  June  14,  p.  2;  June  21,  pp.  2,  3; 
June  28,  p.  2;  Nov.  30,  pp.  1,  2,  3  —  all  in  1839;  the  House  and  Senate 
journals,  particularly  for  the  years  1838-1842;  and  the  standard  histories  of 
Illinois,  above  all,  Thomas  Ford,  A  History  of  Illinois,  from  Its  Com- 
mencement as  a  State  in  1818  to  184-/  (Chicago,  1854),  passim;  and 
Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  The  Frontier  State,  1818-1848  (The  Centennial 
History  of  Illinois,  II,  Springfield,  1918) ,  219-22. 

3.  John  H.  Krenkel,  Illinois  Internal  Improvements,  18 18-1848  (Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  1958),  and  Carter  Goodrich,  Government  Promotion  of  American 
Canals  and  Railroads,  i8oo-i8go  (New  York,  i960),  are  the  best  Illinois 
and  national  studies,  respectively. 

4.  Collected  Works,  I:  132-38,  146-47,  195-97,  200-201,  243-44;  Journal 
of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  n  G.A.,  Special  Sess.,  269-71;  ibid., 
12  G.A.,  1  Sess.,  517  ff.;  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1858 
(Boston,  1928),  I:  232-97  passim;  Paul  Simon,  Lincoln's  Preparation  for 
Greatness:  The  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (Norman,  Okla.,  1965),  185-86, 
261-63. 
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the  United  States  of  America,  and  perhaps  even  mankind. 
The  platform  of  his  first  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the  Illinois 
House  in  1832  displayed  his  negative  attitude  toward  taxa- 
tion. It  also  contained  the  oft-quoted  passage  that  declared 
education  to  be  "the  most  important  subject  which  we  as  a 
people  can  be  engaged  in."  Yet,  once  elected,  Lincoln 
seemed  hostile  to  expenditures  for  education.  He  apparently 
sacrificed  "the  most  important  subject"  to  avoid  taxation.' 
During  the  next  few  years,  however,  the  question  of  taxation 
seldom  arose.  State  revenue  needs  were  small,  and  legis- 
lators refused  to  jeopardize  their  chances  for  reelection  by 
introducing  bills  that  would  necessitate  increased  taxes. 

When  in  1837  Lincoln  became  a  leader  of  the  internal 
improvements  movement,  he  did  not  consider  taxation  as 
a  possible  source  of  finance.  Instead,  he  advocated  borrowing 
money  for  these  ultimately  self-liquidating  projects.  Two 
years  later,  the  improvements  system  of  Illinois  began  to 
falter  —  part  of  a  national  phenomenon.  As  a  consequence, 
Lincoln  became  a  supporter  of  heavier  taxation.  His  desire 
for  the  former  outweighed  his  dislike  and  fear  of  the  latter. 
He  still  advanced  a  scheme  which,  if  successful,  could  have 
served  as  an  alternative  to  taxation."  But  he  also  supported 
the  law  that  placed  a  twenty-cent  levy  on  each  hundred  dol- 
lars of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state.  This  appeared  to  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  tax 
rate,  although  comparisons  between  old  and  new  rates  are 
difficult  because  the  tax  base  was  changed.7  Blinded  by  the 
improvement  fever,   Lincoln  expected  his   constituents   to 

5.  Collected  Works,  I:  8;  Journal  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 9  G.A.,  2  Sess.,  131-32;  ibid.,  10  G.A.,  1  Sess.,  374  ff.;  ibid.,  11  G.A. 
1  Sess.,  396;  ibid.,  12  G.A.,  1  Sess.,  164;  Simon,  Preparation  for  Greatness, 
30-31,  65-66,  1 12-13,  277-78.  Lincoln's  stand  was  probably  influenced  also 
by  the  undemocratic  stigma  attached  to  compulsory  education  by  the  people 
of  Illinois,  and  by  his  home  county's  having  a  large  number  of  schools.  His 
attitude  toward  the  subject  should  be  a  fruitful  field  for  future  investigation. 

6.  Collected  Works,  I:    132-38,  181. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  1 1  G.A.,  1  Sess.,  388, 
426;  Laws  of  Illinois,  11  G.A.,  9.  Revenue  receipts  did  increase  under  the 
new  system.    Haig,  Property  Tax  in  Illinois.  81. 
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consider  taxes,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  did,  a  "comparatively 
small  inconvenience."  He  was  soon  cured  of  that  delusion 
when  he  was  called  upon  by  an  angry  public  to  defend  the 
new  revenue  law.  Though  no  accounts  survive  of  this  en- 
counter, the  arguments  he  used  can  be  reconstructed  from 
his  private  correspondence,  and  they  give  a  glimpse  of  Lin- 
coln's notions  on  taxation.8 

He  presented  the  problem  in  a  clear,  logical  manner. 
Illinois  had  entered  the  Union  in  1818,  and  for  most  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  its  statehood,  revenues  were  so  distrib- 
uted that  the  land  taxes  on  resident  owners  largely  support- 
ed the  counties,  and  those  on  nonresidents  maintained  the 
state  government.  After  1832  the  land  passed  rapidly  into 
the  hands  of  resident  owners,  with  the  result  that  the  state 
government  had  an  ever-diminishing  tax  base.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state's  population  multiplied  manyfold,  thus  en- 
larging the  demand  for  governmental  services.  The  solution 
was  obvious.9 

Lincoln  upheld  the  revenue  law  not  only  on  the  grounds 
of  need  but  also  on  that  of  justice.  Moral  judgments  were 
an  integral  part  of  his  economic  beliefs.  Until  1839  a^  tax~ 
able  land  in  Illinois  was  valued  at  either  $3.00  or  $4.00  an 
acre,  no  other  category  existing;  and  the  levy  was  set  at 
one  half  of  one  percent.  Thus  land  that  was  worth  less  than 
$3.00  an  acre  was  overtaxed,  while  land  worth  more  than 
$4.00  an  acre  did  not  carry  a  proportional  share  of  the  bur- 
den. The  new  act  abolished  this  questionable  system  and 
replaced  it  with  taxation  "according  to  true  value."  Lincoln 
pointed  out  that  this  law,  unlike  its  predecessor,  was  in  com- 

8.  Collected  Works,  I:    147-49;  Simon,  Preparation  for  Greatness,   156. 

9.  In  the  two-year  period  1830- 183 2  the  state  received  $88,218.32  from 
land  taxes  on  nonresidents  but  only  $13,484.69  in  1836-1838.  Between  1820 
and  1840  the  population  of  Illinois  had  increased  ninefold,  from  55,211  to 
476,183.  Lincoln,  it  seems,  did  not  know  that  the  apparently  large  number 
of  delinquent  nonresident  taxpayers  served  as  an  additional  cause  for  the 
sharp  reduction  in  state  revenues.  These  men  were  mostly  speculators,  and 
the  hard  times  were  particularly  hard  on  them.  Haig,  Property  Tax  in 
Illinois,  62-63;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  Colonial  Times  to  ig$j  (Washington,  i960),  13. 
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pliance  with  the  state  constitution,  which  required  propor- 
tional levies.1"  The  law  still  listed  taxable  articles  by  name, 
but  the  list  was  so  inclusive  that  it  became  "almost  the 
purest  type  of  the  general  property  tax."  It  also  marked  a 
shift  from  assessment  "on  the  thing"  toward  an  assessment 
"on  the  person,"  and  included  a  levy  on  "money  actually 
loaned,"  thus  providing  the  first  Illinois  tax  on  loans.  No 
exemptions  were  allowed  for  debts.11 

For  Lincoln  the  most  salient  virtue  of  the  new  law  was  that 
it  replaced  a  regressive  tax  with  a  proportional  levy.12  The 
jubilant  legislator  approved  of  this  change  so  heartily  that 
he  sounded  as  though  he  were  championing  a  progressive  tax 
such  as  he  later  signed  into  law  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
declared  that  the  1839  measure  was  "just"  because  it  placed 
the  added  burden  on  the  "wealthy  few,"  not  the  "many 
poor."  Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  also  had  political  ad- 
vantages, as  he  wrote  candidly  in  private.13 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  not  only  in  meting  out  "justice," 
but  also  in  providing  what  was  understood  as  a  general  aug- 
mentation of  the  tax  rate.  If  Lincoln  and  the  other  support- 
ers of  the  new  levy  justified  it  by  saying  that  the  archaic 
tax  structure  of  the  state  did  not  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment's needs,  to  much  of  the  citizenry  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  tax  was  foisted  on  them  to  save  internal  improvements. 
Accordingly,  the  popularity  of  the  "system"  declined 
rapidly.  To  the  Prairie  State,  as  well  as  to  so  many 
other    members    of    the    Union,     internal    improvements 

10.  Constitution  of  1818,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  20:  "That  the  mode  of  levying 
a  tax  shall  be  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  shall  pay  a  tax  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property  he  or  she  has  in  his  or  her  possession." 
Emil  Joseph  Verlie,  ed.,  Illinois  Constitutions  (Collections  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  XIII,  Springfield,   1919 ) ,  42. 

11.  Haig,  Property  Tax  in  Illinois,  78-82;  Laws  of  Illinois,  11  G.A.,  3. 

12.  A  proportional  tax  is  one  whose  rate  is  the  same  regardless  of  the 
absolute  value  of  the  property  taxed.  A  progressive  tax  is  one  whose  rate 
increases  as  the  income  increases.  A  proportional  tax  is  regressive  because 
higher  incomes  pay  a  lower  percentage  of  their  incomes  as  taxes,  and  lower 
incomes  pay  a  higher  percentage  as  taxes. 

13.  Collected   Works,   I:    147-48. 
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became,  as  the  Railroad  Journal  put  it,  "another  name  for 
eternal  taxation."14 

As  the  possibility  of  repudiating  the  state's  debt  increased, 
Illinois  legislators  grew  uneasy.  Consequently,  late  in  1840 
Lincoln  somewhat  hesitantly  proposed  a  ten-cent  raise  in  the 
property  tax  allotted  to  the  state.  After  repeated  defeats, 
the  bill  was  passed  at  the  insistence  of  the  minority  leader. 
It  provided  that  the  "said  revenue  .  .  .  shall  be  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  state  indebt- 
edness." No  doubt  Lincoln  was  conscious  of  the  inadequacy 
of  this  fifty  percent  rise  in  the  existing  tax  level.  He  may 
have  hoped  as  much  to  relieve  the  state  until  a  long-term 
solution  was  found  as  to  assure  Illinois'  creditors  of  her  wil- 
lingness to  carry  the  burden.10 

Lincoln  also  had  wished  to  have  the  valuation  of  land  for 
tax  purposes  set  at  a  minimum  of  $4.00  an  acre  but  settled 
for  a  dollar  less.  This  can  be  considered  an  attempt  to  raise 
more  revenue  from  the  cheapest  lands  than  was  possible  un- 
der the  proportional  tax  system.  While  technically  the  mini- 
mum valuation  was  a  regressive  feature,  and  consequently 
unconstitutional  in  Illinois,  it  was  primarily  aimed  at  the 
speculators  and  at  the  elimination  of  under-valuation  and 
thereby  observed  western  tradition.  Still,  some  of  Lincoln's 
"many  poor"  who  owned  land  worth  less  than  $3.00  an  acre 
must  have  been  hurt  by  the  minimum  assessment.16    But  only 

14.  American  Railroad  Journal,  VIII  (1839):  61,  as  cited  in  Goodrich, 
Government  Promotion,  276.    See  also  n.  2. 

15.  Collected  Works,  I:  215-18,  219,  220,  221;  Simon,  Preparation  for 
Greatness,  233-35.  At  first,  Lincoln  merely  proposed  a  transfer  of  ten  cents 
from  county  levies  to  the  state  —  probably  for  the  sake  of  political  maneuver- 
ing. In  the  bill  that  finally  passed,  however,  county  taxes  remained  un- 
changed. 

16.  During  the  depression  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1837,  land  was 
often  sold  for  $3.00  an  acre.  See  John  Tillson,  Jr.,  agent  for  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Illinois  Land  Company,  to  F.  Taylor,  April  8,  1839;  to  Reuben 
S.  Bates,  May  8,  1839;  to  J.  S.  Turkey,  May  8,  1839;  to  William  A.  Bates, 
June  25,  1839;  Tillson  Correspondence  Ledger,  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  Springfield.  And  as  the  minimum  land  valuation  bill  was  passing 
through  the  House,  David  Davis  wrote  east  to  his  father-in-law,  W.  P. 
Walker,  on  Jan.  22,  1841:   "I  can  buy  land  nearly  at  Congress  price  [$1.25 
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a  relatively  small  quantity  of  settled  land  on  the  prairie  fell 
into  this  category.  This  was  particularly  so  since  in  Illinois 
the  public  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  were  not  tax- 
able within  the  first  five  years  after  the  transaction;  farmers 
were  thus  provided  time  to  raise  the  value  of  their  property. 
Somewhat  paradoxically,  a  regressive  tax  was  therefore  con- 
sistent with  what  Lincoln  considered  his  "soak  the  rich" 
policy.17 

During  the  internal  improvements  crisis,  state  levies  were 
not  raised  above  the  level  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars."  Higher  assessments  were  not  feasible  politically. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Lincoln  acquiesced  in  the 
notion  that  the  economy  of  the  state  could  not  carry  a 
heavier  tax  burden.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  Illinois  did  not 
fight  off  insolvency.  But  by  that  time,  the  Whig  minority 
leader  had  retired  from  the  legislature. 

If  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  improvements  debt  con- 
verted Lincoln  into  a  high-tax  man  at  the  state  level,  the 
transformation  by  no  means  carried  over  to  the  national 
level.1"  His  opposition  to  direct  federal  taxation  was  an 
element  of  a  whole  economic  philosophy:  the  Whig  ap- 
proach to  the  government's  role  in  the  economy.  Another 
component  of  that  philosophy  was  the  policy  of  distributing 
among  the  states  some  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  This  measure  was  adopted  by  Lincoln  with  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiasm.  He  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  national  government  finance  internal  improvements  with 
revenues  from  high  import  duties.  He  upheld  protectionism, 
most  frequently  through  the  home  market  and  the  infant  in- 
dustry arguments.  He  also  demanded  a  federally  chartered 
bank  which  would  minimize  price  fluctuations,  provide  de- 
pendable uniform  paper  money,  and  serve  as  an  inexpensive 

an  acre],  where  entries  took  place."  David  Davis  Papers,  Illinois  State 
Historical   Library. 

17.  Collected  Works,  I:   qi8;  Haig,  Property  Tax  in  Illinois,  80-81. 

18.  A  fifty-cent  ceiling  was  put  on  county  taxes. 

19.  Collected  Works,  I:  307,  311-12. 
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fiscal  agent  for  the  government.  As  direct  taxation  was  op- 
pressive in  Lincoln's  eyes,  the  tariff  remained  the  sole  major 
source  of  federal  revenue.2" 

That  Lincoln  became  a  persistent  advocate  of  taxation  at 
the  state  level  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  internal  im- 
provements disaster  of  the  late  1830's.  He  played  a  signi- 
ficant part  in  developing  the  improvements  system  of  Illi- 
nois, but  he  attempted  to  perform  an  even  more  prominent 
role  in  solving  the  financial  crisis  that  resulted.  Lincoln 
supported  proportional  taxation,  yet  he  also  spoke  of  the 
justice  of  smiting  the  rich,  and  in  one  case  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  discriminated  against  speculators.  In  the  Prairie 
State  he  stood  among  the  partisans  of  high  taxation.  But 
compared  with  other  states,  which  admittedly  were  more 
highly  developed  economically,  Illinois  assessments  were 
low.21  All  the  same,  Lincoln  was  uneasy  in  pleading  an  un- 
popular cause. 

He  had  barely  completed  his  last  term  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  wrote  his  famous,  but  for 
a  time  anonymous,  "Rebecca  letter."1  It  created  an  up- 
heaval in  Springfield  by  lampooning  the  state  auditor,  James 
Shields,  who  took  the  matter  as  a  personal  insult.  Claiming 
to  be  a  folksy  lady  of  the  "Lost  Townships,"  among  other 
things,  the  writer  made  state  taxes  appear  exceedingly  bur- 
densome. These  taxes  happened  to  be  the  very  ones  Lin- 
coln had  worked  so  hard  to  put  on  the  lawbooks.  The  "let- 
ter" was  written  "wholly  for  political  effect,"  to  cite  the  cul- 
prit himself,  and,  one  may  add,  it  was  also  part  of  Lincoln's 
renewed  courtship  of  Mary  Todd.   If  the  gallant  lawyer  was 

20.  G.  S.  Borit,  "Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American  Dream: 
The  Whig  Years,  1832-1854"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Boston  University,  1967). 
Previous  to  this  dissertation  the  tariff  was  the  only  segment  of  Lin- 
coln's economic  thought  that  had  been  studied  in  some  detail.  See  Rein- 
hard  H.  Luthin,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Tariff,"  American  Historical 
Review,  XLIX  (July,  1944)  :  609-29,  and  G.  S.  Borit,  "Old  Wine  into 
New  Bottles:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Tariff  Reconsidered,"  The  Historian, 
XXVIII   (Feb.,   1966):    289-317. 

21.  Krenkel,    Illinois    Internal    Improvements,    172. 

22.  Collected  Works,  I:  291. 
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almost  involved  in  a  duel  on  account  of  this  epistle  from  the 
"Lost  Townships,"  it  was  all  in  the  best  chivalrous  tradition 
of  "Western  Civilization."23 

"Rebecca"  did  not  share  Lincoln's  economic  beliefs.  But 
she  did  reflect  his  prejudice  against  taxation.  It  must  have 
been  a  solace  to  the  former  legislator,  in  the  guise  of  a  fic- 
tional character,  to  expound  once  more  his  beloved  anti-tax 
viewpoint.  Thus,  symbolically  at  least,  the  burden  of  the 
devil's  advocate  was  shaken  off.  And  so  for  Lincoln,  the 
circle  was  complete  —  back  to  the  position  he  started  from : 
as  an  advocate  of  low  taxation. 

23.  Ibid.,  301.  Quite  a  literature  has  risen  out  of  the  "Rebecca"  affair, 
and  all  the  standard  biographies  include  the  story.  Three  good  short  accounts 
are  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  "Here  I  Have  Lived":  A  History  of  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field, 1821-1865  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1950),  121-25;  Benjamin  P.  Thomas, 
Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography  (New  York,  1952),  81-85;  Ruth  Painter 
Randall,  Mary  Lincoln:  Biography  of  a  Marriage  (Boston,  1953),  65-69; 
the  pamphlet  of  James  E.  Myers,  The  Astonishing  Saber  Duel  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Springfield,  1968),  is  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  treatment 
of  the  subject. 
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EXPERT  SAYS.  THRIFT 
BEGINS  WITH  SAVING 

But  Money  Should  Be  Kept 

Intelligently,    He 

Emphasizes. 

By    8.    W.    STRAUSS,  .   ► 

President  American  Society  for  Thrift. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that 
economy  begins  with  saving  money. 
What  he  had  in  mind  was  the  great 
truth  that  in  thrift  the  first  steps 
consist  of  laying  aside  money,  but 
these  primary  practices  do  not  con- 
stitute thrift  in  its  entirety. 

Current  events  emphasizes  the 
need  of  widespread  thrift  education. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  made 
the  start  by  saving  money,  but  un- 
fortunately their  thrift  education 
has  gone  no  further.  As  a  result  one 
reads  in  the  papers  almost  daily  of 
the  exposure  of  individuals  who 
have  despoiled  the  cherished  savings 
that  grew  penny  by  penny  in  many 
cases  thru  a  long  term  of  years.  No 
greater  tragedies  appear  on  the 
pages  of  fiction  than  many  of  the 
stories  of  these  misguided  persona 
whose  lifetime  accumulations  are 
swept  away. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  much  of 
the  so-called  thrift  work  in  this 
country  encouragement  has  been 
given  only  to  the  saving  of  money. 
One  cannot,  of  course,  say  aught  of 
such  advice,  excepting  that  it  doea 
not  go  far  enough. 

Let  the  nation  learn  the  words  of 
Lincoln  that  "economy  begins  with 
saving  money,"  but  let  us  empha- 
size the  fact  that  Lincoln  made  use 
of  the  word  "begin."  Saving  money 
is  only  the  "beginning"  of  thrift. 

Judging  by  the  reports  In  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers  from  day 
to  day  one  seems  safe  in  assuming 
that  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  un- 
scrupulous practices  based  on  Insuf- 
ficient popular  understanding  of  per- 
sonal economics. 

A  great  public  duty  confronts  ua 
all  in  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
end  these  machinations.  As  much 
attention  should  be  given  to  teaching 
the  correct  uses  of  money  as  is  given 
to  the  encouragement  of  saving 
money.  Simply  to  preach  "Save!" 
"Save !"  is  not  enough. 

Wise  spending  and  prudent  Invest- 
ing constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
problem  of  personal  economics.  Suc- 
cessful saving  ia  the  other  third.     "- 


. '  .  •  ' 


At  Tomllnson  hall  last  night  the  Hon.  P.  J 
J.  Van  Vorhls  delivered  an  exhaustive  ad-" 
dress  on  the  money  question,  the  occasion 
being  the  opening  of  the  Marion  county 
campaign  by  the  democrats.     He  spoke  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
I  am  here  tonight  by  invitation  of  your 
committee  and  because  my  convictions 
force  me  here.  I  am  here' because  the 
money  question  is  the  only  Question  in 
American  politics  at  this  time.  J  am 
here  because  I  love  and  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln.  V  am  here  in 
Imitation ,"*!  "Vftt'i'l ff'IWMuMff  dare  say  emu- 
lation, of  the  spirit  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, who,  partisan  though  he-  was,  when 
the  hour  of  his  country's  trial  came,  for- 
got In  a  moment  that  te  was  a  partisan 
and  remembered  only  that  he  was  a  pa- 
triot. I  am  here  btvuse  \j£e  are.  e-gieed. 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  bimetallic 
standard,  no  bonds  and  a  eovernment 
circulation  as  against  a  gold  standard, 
gold  bonds  and  a  national  bank  circula- 
tion. I  am  here  because  the  money  power 
has  no  politics.  I  am  here  because  par- 
ties are  nothing,  men  who  represent  them 
are  a  secondary  consideration;  because 
measures  are  everything  and  principles  of 
prime  importance. 

"Thirty  vears  and  more  havo  pasaod 
£ince  the  bugle  called  from  every  hill  and 
mountain-side  and  in  every  valley  the 
rattle  of  martial  music  heralded  a  com- 
ing struggle. 

"Thirty  ears  and  more  have  passed 
since  two  armies  sprang  from  American 
homes  and  with  the  strength  of  giants 
engaged  each  other  in  mortal  combat. 

"It  is  thirty  years  and  more  since  thlu 
storm  of  fire  and  that  hail  of  iron  and 
lead;  sdnce  Ft.  Donaldson  and  Pittsburg 
Landing;  since  the  defeat  at  Bull's  Run 
and  the  victory  at  Stone  river;  since  the 
selge  at  Vicksburg  and  the  deadly  work 
in  swamp  and  bayou;  since  the  awful 
flght  at  Gettysburg,  with  its  slaughter 
and  success. 

"It  is  thirty  years  and  more  since  the 
bloody  field  at  Chanoellorsvllle;  since 
Chickamaiga,  with  its  mistakes  and  stub- 
born bravery;  thirty  years, since  Lookout 
mountain,  the  fight  above  the  clouds,  the  I 
charge  at  Mission  ridge;  thirty  years 
since  the  Wilderness,  Kenaeaw  mountain, 
Atlanta,  Franklin  and  Nashville  and  the 
march  to  the  sea. 

"It  is  thirty  years  since  Appomattox; 
thirty  years  since  the  ttnoke  of  the  las* 
gun  floated  away  over  the  mountains  and 
the  sharp  cry  of  hearts,  torn  with  an- 
guish, died  away  in  choking  sobs  of  set- 
tled bereavement. 

"Into  the  fabric  of  that  flag  has  been 
woven  new  golden  threads  uf  history; 
new  stars  have  been  added  to  the  galaxy! 
and  the  old  have  been  made  to  shine  with 
added  luster. 

"That  starry  emblem  that  makes  the 
heart  of  an  American  swell  when  he  sees 
it  floating  in  waves  of  grace  and  beauty 
has  little  meaning  to  those  who  have 
taken  no  trouble  to  study  the  country's 
history.  Much  of  that  history,  of  which 
we  are  justly  so  proud,  is.  by  many  never  : 
seen  below  the  surface.  We  are  prone  in 
the  study  of  it,  to  allow  our  attention  to  I 
be  engaged  by  the  glamour  of  the  con- 
flict,  the  brilliancy  of  strategetic  move- 


ments, or  the  glories  of  personal  achieve- 
ment and  to  overlook  those  silent  t*it 
powerful  forces  and  influences  that  'have 
been  the  death  of  nations. 

"What  a  country  is  thisj  Broad  al- 
most beyound  comprehension,  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  from  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
to  the  shores  of  the  gulf;  beautiful  al- 
most beyound  description  in  mountain 
range  and  valley,  rivers  flowing  in  solemn 
majesty  and  prairies  smiling  beneath 
the  sun.  Bountiful  almost  beyond 
imagination  in  the  production  of  food 
fruits  and  flowers,'  in  everything  thai 
sustains  the  body,  gladdens  the  heat 
and  uplifts  the  soul  of  man. 

"And  yet,  In  this  land  where  God  has 
been  so  lavish  in  preparing  a  place  to 
develop  His  children,  men,  women  and 
children,  by  thousands,  are  half  clothed 
and  In  need  of  bread;  men  and  women 
are  holding  up  pleading  hands,  not  to 
beg,  but  asking  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  earn  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

"With  tens  of  thousands  of  hungry 
mouths  the  products  of  husbandmen, 
waste  on  their  farms  for  want  of  buyers! 
With  labor  tramping  the  streets  in  eager 
search,  the  wheels  In  the  shops  with 
drowsy  hum  run  slow  or  stand  still  as 
the  tomb. 

"From  the  table,  so  bountifully  spread 
by  nature's  God  for  all,  some  rise  satiat- 
ed and  some  with  hunger  gnawing  at 
their  vitals. 

"In  commendable  pride  we  say:  'Our 
country!'  What  is  It  makes  a  country  in 
th«  highest  and  best  sense?  Not  land 
alone,  however  wide  expanded.  Not 
mountains  and  valleys,  whatever  may  be 
the  granduer  of  one  or  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  other.  Not  majestic, 
flowing  rivers  or  plains  that  laugh  with 
plenty.  Not-  all  this  alone,  but  men, 
women  and  children  in  happy  homes  of 
contentment;  men  women  and  children 
with  liberty  of  circumstance  and  place  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves;  with  liber- 
ty and  opportunity  to  be  all  that  nature 
has  made  it  possible  for  them   to  be. 

"A  patch  of  ground,  bare  walls  and  a  I 
roof  do  -not  make_a  home  any  more  than  | 
land  makes  a  country.  But  if  within 
these  walls  loving  solicitude  gives  energy  | 
to  the  arm  of  exertion,  if  beneath  that 
roof  thoughtful  tenderness  fills  the  air 
with  perfume,  that  place,  even  though  it 
bo  but  a  straw  thatched  cabin,  will  be 
embellished  by  something  that  is  out  of 
the' hearts  of  its  Inmates,  and  will  make 
it  a  place  for  which  men  will  die. 
v  ~**Whb  "couid  have  expected  that  the 
great  party  that  stood  ait  the  helm 
through  all  the  dark  days  of  the  re- 
bellion; that  championed  the  cause  of 
human  rights;  that  piloted  the  old  ship 
into  port  without  the  loss  of  a  single  star 
from  that  flag  would,  in  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years,  forget  its  great 
achievements  and  purposes,  the  warnings 
■  and  teachings  of  its  greatest  leaders  and 
trample  on  the  memory  of  Lincoln, 
Stevens,  Gartie'.d  and  Blaine? 

"Who  could  have  supposed  that  it  would 

•'be  possible  for  such  a  party,  in  little  more 

>than   thirty  years,  to  become  the  ally  of 

ithe     new  army     of  oppression   and     the 

champion    and    special    advocate   of    that 

;'  which  Lincoln  said   'Is   the  most  heinous 

crime    that   a   government    could    commit 

against  the  people?' 

"Who  could  have  believed,  that  in  the 
year  1896,  with  the  roar  of  the  guns'  of 
the  great  conflict  for  the  freedom  of  la- 
bor still  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  grand 
old  party  would  be  marching  under  the 
black  flag  of  Tom  Piatt,  Grover  Cleveland 
and   the  Morgan   syndicate? 

"I  hav'i  loved  that  old  party.  Its  past 
is  a  sweet  memory.  I  have  been  proud 
of  its.  great  achievements.  Admiration 
lor  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  inspiration 
of  my  early  manhood.  These  will  always 
remain   with  me. 

"Hut,  .ill!  how  humiliating  it  is  to  hear 
that   party  now.  after  huviim  repudiated 
the  teachings  of  him  who  ought  to  be^  its 
saint,  begging  so  piteously  to  be  cbhsla^ 
ered  not  for  what  it  now  is,  but  for  what  i 
it  hag  been. 


LINCOLN     AND     THE     NEW     YORK 
COMMITTEE 

ITold  by  Dr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  of  Lynn] 
When  Schuyler  Colfax  was  In  Lynn,  many 
years  ago,  I  heard  as  a  boy  somewhat  on 
ttie  outskirts  of  the  company,  this  story 
which  Illustrates  the  sharp  Irony  that  Lin- 
coln could  use  on  occasion. 

A  committee  of   the   New   Yortt   Chamber 
of     Commerce     Immediately     proceeded     to 
Washington,    and    through    Senator    David 
Davis  of  Illinois,  a  life-long  friend  of  Lin- 
i  coin,  who  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the 
i  entr6e   to    the    White    House,    went   to    the 
I  Executive  Mansion,  and  were  seated  around 
the  cabinet  table  until  Mr.  Lincoln  entered, 
;  when   William  E-   Dodge,   the   chairman   of  j 
|  the  committee,  said :  i  /  ,<, 

"We  are  a  committee  of  the  New  York  ■] 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  individually  . 
represent  twenty  million  dollars.  Officially, 
we  represent  the  hundreds  of  'millions  of 
dollars  In  the  commerce  of  N;w  York  city, 
and  as  that  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States,  we  may  claim  to  represent  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Out  of  our  affluence 
we  have  paid  the  excessive  taxes  of  the  I 
war  freely,  but  now  we  come,  not  to  ask 
a  favor,  but  to  demand  as  a  right,  that  In 
the  light  of  events  the  Government 
■should  build  a  great  Iron  man-o'war  which 
will '  overcome  this  Southern  ironclad  (the 
Merrimac)  and  defeat  it,  before  it  comes 
to  the  Northern  seaport  towns  and  either 
destroys  them  or  lays  them  under  tribute, 
and  also  secures  European  intervention." 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied :  "Gentlemen,  if  I 
was  as  wise  as  you  t'hink  you  are,  and  as 
rich  as  you  say  you  are,  and  as  scared  as  | 
I  see  you  are,  I  would  design  such  a  vessel, 
build  her,  and  present  her  to  the  Govern- 
ment." He  abruptly  terminated  the  inter- 
view  toy  leaving  the  room. 

At  this  time  the  fight  between  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  was  in  progress,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln    had    left    the    telegrapher    in    the  ] 
Wihite  House  who  was  giving  him  the,  ac- 
eountof.thetoattle. 


HOW  LINCOLN  STARTED 

THE  MNION  PACIFIC 


.  Fifty  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  owner  , of,  town  lots  in  the  then 
little  village  of  Council  Bluffs,  on  the 
Iowa.  s>ide  of  . the  Missouri  river,  and 
the  tOWner  •  of  the  adjoining  property 
-was.  Clement  L.  Vallandingham,  writes 
Major  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  in 
some  noteworthy  reminiscences  in  the 
February  "  Appleton 's.  *'  It  was  in 
part   as   a   result   of    the   first   of   these 

facts  that  my  friendship  with  him  be- 
gan and  continued  on  terms  that  I 
shall   ever  cherish   in  my  memory. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  just  passed  his 
fiftieth  year  when  I,  then  a  youug  civil 
engineer,  first  saw  him.  The  place  was 
Council  Bluffs  and  the  occasion  of  this, 
the  westernmost  journey  that  he  ever 
took,  such  as  to  give  me  a  certain  inti- 
macy of  acquaintance  even  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

My  first  work  in  an  engineering 
corps  was  in  1853  on  the  Chicago  and 
Eock  Island  railroad,  as  it  built  west- 
ward from  Chicago.  We  made  a  sur- 
*  /'  for  the  extension  of  this  li tie  all 
the  way  across  Iowa  to  the  Missouri 
river/  and  oetntalishod  the  tesnilnaJe'  of 
the  J'oacl  in  Counui)  MliilVa,  I  bough* 
the  eighty  acres  on  vvhleli  those  termi- 
nals were  located,  and  subdivided  thy 
tract,  a  portion  being  taken  by  Hock 
Island  inturests  and  a  portion  by  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  When  the  Hock 
Island  share  was  distributed  some  of 
the  lots  were  takon  by  N.  B.  Judd,  the 
general  attorney  of  the  rond.  Mr.  Judd 
was  a  prominent  Illinois  Republican, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  representative  in  his  debates  with 
Sonator  Douglas.  Lincoln's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  progress  of  the  road 
westward,  and  to  the  opportunities  it 
created.  He  therefore  bought  from 
Mr.  Judd  a  portion  of  his  interests  in 
this  tract,  and  exactly  half  a  century 
ago  visited  Council  Bluffs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  country  and  look- 
ing after  his  real  estate  interests. 

While  Lincoln  was  coming  up  the 
Missouri  river  toward  Council  Bluffs  I 
was  returning  from  making  a  reconnois- 
sanco  westward  for  'the  proposed  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  I  reached  Council 
Bluffs  almost  exactly  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  there.  We  found  ourselves 
stopping  together  at  the  Pacific  hotel, 
which  stood  directly  opposite  the  site 
of  my  present  office.  Council  Bluffs 
was  then  a  frontier  town  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  inhabitants. 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sought  me  out  and  engaged  me 
in  conversation  about  what  1  knew  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
He  greatly  impressed  me  by  the  mark- 
ed interest  he  displayed  in  the  work 
in  which  I  was  engaged  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  believing  that  +11016 
was  nothing  more  important  before  the 
nation  at  that  time  than  the  building 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
ingeniously  extracted  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  i:.e  about  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  river,  the  climate,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  resources,  the 
rivers  and  the  route.  When  the  long 
conversation  ended  1  realized  that  most 
of  the  things  that  I  had  been  holding 
as  secrets  for  my  employers  in  the 
East  had  been  given  to  him  without  re- 
serve. 


My  second  interview  with  Lincoln 
was  four  years  later.  In  the  interval 
he  had  become  President  and  two  years 
of  Civil  war  elapsed.  Early  in  the 
war  I  had  entered  the  service  as  colo- 
nel of  the  Fourth  Iowa  infantry,  and 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  in  18G3, 
I  was  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
in  command  at  Corinth; 

While  in  command  at  Corinth  I  re- 
ceived an  order  from  General  Grant  to 
report  to  President  Lincoln  in  Wash- 
ington. When  I  reached  Washington 
and  reported  to  the  President  I  found 
that  he  had  called  me  to  Washington 
to  consult  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the 
initial  point  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
way, which,  under  the  Congressional 
act  of  1862,  he  was  empowered  to  se- 
lect. He  had  not  forgotten  our  conver- 
sation on  the  porch  of  the  Pacific  ho- 
tel at  Council  Bluffs. 

There  was  great  competition  from  all 
the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri 
river  for  fifty  miles  above  and  below 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  for  the  distinction 
of  being  selected  as  this  initial  point. 
I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  well  posted  in  all 
the  controlling  reasons  covering  such 
a  selection,  and  we  went  into  the  mat- 
ter ,at  length  and  discussed  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  different  com- 
peting localities. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of.  money  in  exploration  for  a  feasible 
line  i!o«  the  Pacific  i'ftilfo&tll,  .the  gov- 
ernment ncvc?.!  h&d  essamisefl  the  a&t= 
ural  route  along1  the  fonysetescl  DM5 

Rllel  t,f  latitude,  -Ul  the  surveys  bad 
been  tuafle  and  all  the  flata  obtained  by 
private  eitUens  connected  with  the 
Bonk  Island  railroad,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Henry  Faruiwn,  of  Connecti- 
cut. President  Lincoln,  after  going 
over  all  the  facts  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  him  and  from  his  own  know- 
ledge finally  fixed  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  where 
our  surveys  determined  the  proper  lo- 
cality— at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

After  this  discussion  of  the  location, 
he  tooji  up  with  me  the  question  of 
building  the  road.  The  law  of  1862 
had  failed  to  bring  any  capital  or  men 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  I  said  to 
him  that  in  my  opinion  private  enter- 
prise could  not  build  the  road.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said  that  the  government  had  its 
hands  full  and  could  not  undertake  the 
work,  but  was  ready  to  support  any 
company  to  the  fullest  legal  extent  and 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  enable  such  a 
company  to  issue  securities  that  would 
furnish  the  necessary  funds. 

From  Washington  I  went  to  New 
York,  where  I  met  the  parties  then 
connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
way, John  A.  Dix,  Henry  Farnam,  T. 
C.  Durant,  George  Francis  Train  and 
others,  and  informed  them  of  the  re- 
sult of  my  visit  and  what  President 
Lincoln  had  said.  They  were  greatly 
encouraged  f.nd  immediately  went  to 
work  on  the  preparation  of  the  meas- 
ure which  was  afterwards  presented 
to  Congress  and  passed  as  the  Union 
Pacific  Bill  of  1864.  Under  this  the 
road  was  built  in  some  four  years,  al- 
though Congress  had  allowed  ten  years 
for  its  construction,  and  I  feel  that  it 
was  Lincoln's  faith,  energy  and  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  what  the  building 
of  the  road  meant  to  the  United  States 
that  induced  Congress  to  pass  liberal 
laws  and  made  it  possible  to  raise  the 
funds  to  accomplish  the  work. 


Lincoln  and  taxes. 

When  Secretary  Chase  decided  to 
ask  Congress  to  direct  the  issue  of 
the  famous  "7.30"  bonds,  he  drew 
the  bill  and  submitted  it  to  the  Ways 
and   Means   committee. 

One  day  Lincoln  walked  into 
Chase's  office,  and  holding  up  the  hill 
authorizing  the  loan,  said:  "Chase,  1 
do  not  like  this  bill.  It  exempts  the 
purchaser  of  these  bonds  from  all 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 
We  are  taxing  nearly  everthing  else. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  large  and  I  am 
opposed  to  exemption  from  taxation. 
I  don't  want  to  sign   it." 

"We  must  have  the  money,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, to  conduct  the  war.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  supplying  us  with 
funds  rapidly  enough.  We  must  offer 
a  bonus  of  some  sort,  or  they  will  not 
come  to  our  aid,"  argued  Secretary 
Chase.  "The  money  is  vital."  | 

"But  it  is  driving  a  hard  bargain 
with   the   government!" 

"That  cannot  be  helped,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

"Well,  let  me  think  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Finally  he  re-entered 
the  room,  took  a  pen,  signed  the  bill, 
threw  it  before  the  Secretary,  and 
dashed  the  pen  he  had  used  upon  the 
floor. 

"That  is  the  damnedest,  most  out- 
rageous thing  I  have  ever  done! 
Nothing  short  of  necessity  would  in- 
duce me  to  favor  any  class  in  the 
country  or  elsewhere  to  the  injury 
of  another  class.  I  do  not  believe  in 
exempting  bonds  from  tlyeir  share  of 
taxation."  p£Aik-   fiH*1*^ 


.iciiveij    us. 


With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in. 
—  Abraham  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN  AGAINST  INFLATION. 

T\ /TANY  orators  will  speculate  today  on  what  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  would  do  if  he  were  alive  and  at 
the  head  of  our  government.  Nobody  can  say,  of 
course,  just  what  the  Emancipator  would  have  done 
if  he  had  been  charged  with  responsibility  during  a 
major  depression  instead  of  a  rebellion.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  he  would  have  stuck  closely  to  funda- 
mentals and  indulged  little  in  experiments.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  supreme  faith  in  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment laid  down  by  the  forefathers  and  confidence 
in  the  people  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  a 
normal  way. 

His  special  message  of  Jan.  17,  1863,  indicates 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  him  by  those 
who  today  are  proposing  inflation  and  the  cheapen- 
ing the  dollar.  The  communication  was  in  reference 
to  the  signing  of  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  the 
issuance  of  $100,000,000  of  paper  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  in  warfare.  When  he 
signed  the  measure  he  notified  Congress,  "While  giv- 
ing this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
express  my  sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  authorize  so  large  an  additional  issue  of 
United  States  notes."  He  explained  that  circulation 
already  had  "become  so  redundant  as  to  increase 
prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of 
supplies  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  people." 

Linculn  had  no  delusions  as  to  the  effects  of  in- 
flation. He  knew  that  printing  press  money,  or  any 
inflation,  wouid  hit  hardest  those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves.  He  was  alarmed  over  an  issue  of  $100,- 
000.000  in  time  of  war.  What  would  he  think  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  some  in  our 
last  Congress  would  authorize  ?  To  be  sure,  ours 
was  a  nation  of  only  31,000,000  in  1863.  We  are 
but  four  times  that  today,  and  still  Congress  is 
asked  to  vote  as  a  bonus  to  soldiers  back  in  their 
homes  twenty  times  as  much  printing  press  money 
as  Lincoln  deprecated  in  a  war  emergency  to  pay 
the  soldiers  in  the  field. 


